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tr As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of iv will be a sufficient receipt. 


Agents or others having funds to forward 
ont dale if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 


certificates of deposite. 

tr Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have s 

fifth copy gratis for one year. 

Xir Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
ee PW ithin the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
gent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

xr Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

Xr Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

iz Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 


kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 


on which they are entitled to a commission, they 


will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 80 as 


to make the account even at each remittance. 


rir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-paid 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 


any post office. 


iv We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 


ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2dis. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. Virginia- - - - - 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - - Par. Ohio - - - - - 2 1-4 dis. 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4 dis. 
New England- - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4 dis. 
New Jersey - - -3-4dis. Tennessee - - - 3 1-2 dis. 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis 
Western Penn. - 1 1-2dis. Canada - - - 6 dis. 
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MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 





NEW SERIES, 


British India—Rajah of Sattara—George Thomp- 
sonat the India House—Abolition of Indian Sla- 
very—British India Society—General Briggs— 
William Howitt—Mr. Thompson as an Orator— 
Lord Brougham’s Opinion—Mr. Thompson's An- 
ti-Slavery Career—Peter Bosthwick—Mr. Thomp- 
can on the Corn Laws—His-Wseit ta_India— His 
Election to Parliament. 

In the vicinity of the holy city of Benares, on 
the banks of the sacred Ganges, resides Purtaub 

Sing, an illustrious Hindoo prince, better known 

as the Rajah of Sattara. He once sat on the 

throne of Sattara, but for ten years hasbeen the 
captive of the British Government, subsisting on 
its charity. He is descended from the renowned 

Sivajee, whose skill and courage, in the seven- 

teenth century, delivered the Mahrattas from the 

Mahometan yoke of the successors of ‘Tamer- 

lane, and founded the mighty Mahratta empire. 

This warlike people, so long the terror of the 

English in India, made their home in the fast- 

nesses of those mountains whose blue summits 

watch the distant coast of Malabar, and on the 
rich t#ble lands stretching eastward from their 
tops, and the alluvial valleys which slide west- 
ward from their base, into the sea of Arabia. In 
1817, after a checquered contest of thirty years, 
during which the cavalry of the Mahrattas often 
carried dismay and havoc among the white villas 
sprinkled around Madras, and the rice fields clus- 
tering among the mouths of the Ganges, their 
empire fell before the superior military skill and 
political intrigues of the British. At that time, 
Purtaub Sing, a youth of eighteen, was the right- 
ful possessor of the Mahratta throne. By treaty 
with his conquerors, a small portion of the terri- 
tory he had lost was allotted to him; he was 
placed on the throne of Sattara, and made tribu- 
tary to the Government of Bombay. The mind 
of the prince was liberal and acute; his habits 
frugal and temperate ; his character humane and 
noble; and for twenty years his just and benefi- 
cent rule rendered his dominions among the hap- 
piest and most flourishing in India. For his 
many virtues and wise administration, the Direct- 
ors of the East India Company, in 1835, present- 
ed him a rich gift ahd a eulogistic vote of 
thanks. The neighboring Government of Bom- 
bay had long had its greedy eye on this prosper- 
ous principality. Having exhausted the arts of 
flattery and chicane to induce the Rajah to relin- 
quish his throne in favor of a fawning creature 
of its own, it fastened a quarrel upon him in re- 
spect to certain revenues arising under the treaty 
of 1817. He appealed to the Board of Directors 
at London. They decided in his favor, and sent 
their decision to the Governor of Bombay. This 
was in 1835. The decision was withheld from 
the Rajah, and he was kept in profound ignorance 
of the result. The Governor now had recourse to 
the blackest crimes, to convict him of treasonable 
designs against the British power in India. 
Charges were preferred, and he was brought to 
trial before Commissioners appointed to deter- 
mine his case. It was in vain that he denied the 
jurisdiction of the tribunal, and offered to sub- 
mit the matter to the Board of Directors. He 
was pronounced guilty by a majority of the Com- 
missioners, on evidence since proved to have been 

Perjured and forged. General Lodwick, the Eng- 

lish Resident at his Court, who sat on the Com- 

mission, denounced the testimony, as a mass of 
Perjury and forgery. The honest soldier was 
removed from his post, and Colonel Ovans, an un- 
Pit aotey agent of the Bombay Government, 
ad in his place. Not daring to punish the 

on the strength of such a trial, the new 

tap ah es instructed to spare no pains to en- 

Pris toga” Prince. After two years of vex- 

him, deape vie and fruitless efforts to inveigle 

vlieh the measures were employed to accom- 

Cnet "eae purposes of the Bombay Gov- 

* 4he Prince was d from his bed 


Carried nine. 


the Rajah have since confessed their guilt, dis- 
closed the names of their suborners, and the sums 
paid for their villany. In vain has the deposed 
Prince appealed for justice to the authorities, of 
the Company, both in India and En land. I have 
gone thus far into detail, because this case affords 
a fair illustration of the mode in which Britain 
has extended its dominion in the peninsula of 
indostan. : 

ne or three years after the ‘abduction of this 
Prince, on a murky afternoon, in the dingy hall 
of the Court of Proprietors, in Leadenhall street, 
which was filled by ——_ = par myn in 
India stocks, eager to pocket the spol ent 
from a peo Te whom they had first conquered an 
then plundered, a tall man, personally unknown 
to but few present, rose from one of the back 
benches, and, with a pile of ———s documents 
before him, proposed to bring the case of the de- 
posed Rajah of Sattara to the consideration of 
the Court. At this announcement, a few mem- 
bers, not so dozy as the majority, turned their 
heads, to see who this intruder could be. It was 
not long before he had thoroughly roused these 
free and easy gentlemen to a full sense of con- 
sciousness. Mr. George Thompson (for he was 
the man) began to spread out the unmitigated ras- 
cality of the transactions I have detailed. He was 
soon interrupted. His right to be there was ques- 
tioned. But he was the proprietor of a sufficient 
amount of stock to entitle him to be heard. He went 
on. He was called to order. He would not come, 
but still went on. They proposed to take down his 
offensive words. He begged them to be patient, 
and he would soon give them something worth 
taking down. He was declared impertinent. He 
insisted that his speech was decidedly pertinent. 
Clamor was tried. His voice pierced the din, 
with the defiance that “ he would be heard.” He 
was denounced asthe feed agent of the Rajah. 
He repelled the charge in a ay of cutting 
power. He was threatened. But he had rode 
on the surges of too many mobs, in the turbulent 
days of the West India discussion, to be fright- 
ened at a tempest in the East India House. He 
still held his ground, and kept up a heavy and 
well-directed fire. The excitement was intense, 
the turmoil continuing’ till three o’clock in the 
morning. It was one of the stormiest sessions 
which had ever taken place in that stormy hall. 
It revived the recollection of the days when Lord 
Clive, the founder of the Anglo-Indian empire, 
encountered Sullivan, the prince of London mer- 
chants, and the chairman of the Company, who 
had tabled infamous charges against him; or the 
days when Warren Hastings, laden with rupees 
and flushed with triumphs, measured powers with 
his deadly foe, Sir Philip Francis, the author of 
Junius. Above the war of this tempestuous 
night, the trumpet-veice of the gallant Thompson 
was heard, cheering on the band that rallied to 
the defence of the dethroned Rajah. It was an 
era in the history of the Indian Court of Propri- 
etors. Justice, Humanity, Right, Honor, were 
strange words to be echoed from arches which 
had so long looked down on Fraud, Cruelty, 
Oppression, and Avarice. Thanks to Qeorge 
Thompson, these words are becoming mofe and 
more familiar in that temple of Mammon. But 
we anticipate—are getting before our story. 

In the last number, after sketching gn outline 
of English oppressions in India, it was stated that 
a better day had dawned on that portion of the 
British empire. The first purple streaks of the 
morning were seen when Earl Grey’s Adminis- 
tration, in 1833, abolished the maritime monopoly 
of the East India Company, and opened the In- 
dian trade to the whole commercial marine of the 
Kingdom—an important step in a line of policy, 
which, for many years, has been gradually cir- 
cumscribing the ancient powers and privileges 
of the Company. The full-orbed sun arose 
when, ten years later, chattel-sla ceased in 
all the vast regions stretching from the highlands 
whence spring the sources of the Indus and the 
Ganges, southward to where “the spicy breezes 
blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle,” elevating millions of 
serfs to thé condition of men, and verifying the 
words of our Whittier, that 
“ Every flap of England’s flag 

Proclaims that all around are free, 
From farthest Ind to each blue crag 
That beetles o’er the western sea.”’ 

This great boon, out of Which the slaves of In- 
dia were defrauded six years by a political trick, 
in which the Duke of Wellington bore a dishon- 
orable part, was a consequence rather than the 
cause of a broad and comprehensive movement 
among the Abolitionists of Great Britain, for re- 
dressing the wrongs of India. In July, 1839, 
“The British India Society” was formed, in the 
presence of a large audience, in Freemason’s Hall, 
Lord Brougham in the chair. Soon after, auxil- 
iary societies were organized in Manchester and 
Glasgow. Lord Brougham, and Messrs. Clarkson, 
O'Connell, Cobden, Bright, Wm. Howitt, Joseph 
Pease, Gen. Briggs, Dr. Bowring, and George 
Thompson, were among the officers of these asso- 
ciations. The year before, Mr. Thompson, having 
turned his mind to Indian affairs, delivered.ad- 
dresses on that subject in various parts of the 
country, which, from its intrinsic novelty, and the 
splendors of his eloquence, excited much attention, 
and resulted in the formation of these societies. - 

The main objects of the British India Society 
were declared to be, to inform the public of the 
history of the British acquisitions in India, and 














the character of the British rule therein; to make 
knownz the condition of the natives; to introduce 
more extensively the cultivation of cotton, and to 
develop the resources of the country ; to abolish 
slavery, and put an end to injurious monopolies; 
to stay the march of famine, and quench the lust 
of conquest; to mitigate the land tax, and secure 
for the inhabitants a practical recognition of their 
claims to the soil ; and to awaken in behalf of that 
distant people the sentiments of a genuine sympa- 
thy, and a proper sense of national responsibility 
in the empire which claims to govern them. 
These noble objects have been kept steadily in 
view during the past. ten years. The soul of the 
enterprise has been Mr. Thompson. He hag been 
greatly aided Maj. Gen. John Briggs, a generous 
and gallant soldier, who spent thirty years in In- 
dia, travelled over most of the peninsula, adminis- 
tered the Government in several provinces, and 
has recently published two able works on the 
Land Tax, and on the Cotton Trade of India. 
Mr. William Howitt, so favorably known in our 
country as a writer of taste and research, has giv- 
en many of the best contributions of his pen to 
the same cause. Numerous public meetings have 
been addressed by Brougham, O’Connell, Bowring, 
Thompson, Briggs, and others ; valuable pamphlets 
issued ; and a great amount of startling informa- 
tion spread before the public eye. The truth be- 
gins to dawn upon England, that she has been 
ruling the myriads of India for the princely ng 
grandizement of a chartered monopoly, whose ad- 
venturers plundered and impoverished a distant 
and rr people, for the j my benefit of me 
princi agents. ical change in the 
ndminietention of Indian affairs is demanded by a 
body daily increasing in numbers and influence, 
whose advocates have found their way into the 


Board of Directors, the Court of etors, and 
the Halls of Parliament. ; 
To no man is this ¢ in public sentiment 


so properly attributed as to Georce Txomrson. 
Mr. T. is one of the most successful of popular 
orators. At-the close of his on the occasion 
of the formation of the British India, Society, 
Lord Brougham said: “I hayealways great pleas- 
ure in listening to Mr. Thompson, who is the 
most eloquent man and the most accomplished 
orator whom I know; and as I have no opportuni- 
ty of hearing him where he ought to speak, inside 
the walls of Parliament, I am anxious never to 
lose an opportunity of hearing him, where alone I 
can hear him, in a public saedting like the present.” 
This is high eulogy, but it will not be deemed ex- 
travagant by those who have listened to its subject 
in his jiest moods. 

r. T. is now forty-five years old. He was 
beet 4 Sprontle house in em we a 
cler could not prevent the gratification 
of his fondness for books, nor the cultivation of 
his remarkable native powers of elocution.’ He 
devoured libraries, and mingled in the d 

clubs of the metropolis. In 1830, having read the 
great speech of Rev. Dr. Thomson, of Edinburgh, 
in favor of emancipation, he embraced 
the doctrine, and soon after was invited by the 
London Anti-Slavery Society to traverse the coun- 
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cate of Slavery was not an equal. match for the 
champion of’ Freedom ; and he could hardly have 
been, had their relative positions been reversed. 
As it was, he was invariably overthrown. Thomp- 
son shook him from the point of hia weapon, quiv- 
ering and bleeding, at every crossing of swords. 
Many of Mr. Thompson’ speeches were reported, 
They are crowded with passages of power and 
beauty. Master of the facts of his case; skilled 
in its logic ; expert in the arts of attack and de- 
fence ; apt in quotations and allusions; fertile in 
illustrations; singularly perfect in the command 
of language, still his forte lay in the power of his 
appeals to the humanity, the sense of justice, the 
hatred of oppression, the innate love of liberty, of 
his hearers. When rapt with his theme, his 
frame throbbing with emotion, the perspiration 
Crippen trom is forehead and hands, his voice 
ing like a trumpet, his action as graceful and 
impetifous as that of a blood-horse on the course, 
the hearer who, for the moment, could stifle the 
sentiment that Slavery was the most atrocious 
.System under heaven, might be trusted to sleep 
quietly on his knapsack in the BYench, when it 
spouted a torrent of fire. 

The next year after the passage of the West 
India abolition act, Mr. Thompson visited this 
country, where he remained till driven from our 
shores for advocating the natural equality of man, 
and his inalienable right to liberty. We would 
not permit a foreigner to interfere with our insti- 
tutions—it was offensive, indelicate, impertinent. 
Probably Nicholas, the Sultan, Ferdinand, Louis 
Philippe, and Metternich, thought just so when 
we interfered with Poland, Greece, South Ameri- 
ca, France, and Germany. Not knowing the par- 
ticulars, I shall not go into the details. 

Returning to-England, Mr. T. joined his old 
associates for the overthrow of the West India 
apprenticeship. When victory crowned their ex- 
ertions, his brilliant services, with those of the 
more sober but not less efficient Joseph Sturge, 
were specially commended by Lord Brougham in 
one of his great speeches in the House of Peers. 

As has already been stated, Mr. T. now turned 
his attention to the affairs of India. In 1841~2, 
at the earnest solicitation of the League, he gave 
much of his time to the advocacy of the repeal of 
the corn laws—his peculiar eloquence contribut- 
ing essentially to the rapid changes in public 
opinion in those memorable years. In 1842-3, 
he visited India. His fame as the advocate of the 
rights of the Natives had preceded him. In sev- 
eral parts of the country, he was greeted with 
long processions of richly-caparisoned elephants 
and camels, with cymbals and trumpets, and the 
gorgeous pomp customary in the festivites of 
Orient climes. But he visited India for business, 
and not for show. He travelled through the up- 
per provinces, held conferences with the people, 
gathered a store of important information, and, 
having been personally solicited by the Rajah of 
Sattara and the Emperor of Delhi, to present 
their claims before the British Parliament, he 
returned to England. He now took up the con- 
test for the Rajah, in the Court of Proprietors, un- 
der favorable auspices. His familiarity with the 
facts of this infamous transaction gave him an 
advantage over his antagonist, while his courage 
and eloquence drew to his aid a preponderance 
of the virtue of the Court, and nearly divided its 
numbers. The Corn Law struggle was approach- 
ing its crisis, and Mr. T. yielded to the solicita- 
tions of the League to again advocate its cause 
before the country. During the last year of that 
contest, he fought shoulder to shoulder with Cob- 
den, Villiers, Bright, and Wilson, and no Free 
Trade chief carried over that triumphant field a 
brighter blade or a stouter shield than he. 

As a testimonial of their regard for his many 
services in the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
the Lord Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh 
presented him, in June, 1846, with the freedom 
of their venerable city. A higher honor awaited 
him. At the general election, in 1847, Mr. 
Thompson was returned to the House of Com- 
mons, for the Tower Hamlets, by the largest ma- 
jority, over a popular opponent, obtained by any 
member of the new House. 

In addition to the reforms already mentioned, 
he is the advocate of Universal Suffrage, of a Dis- 
solution akthe Union et Chere ne State, of Free 

Retrenchment 


of the Government. In a word, he is a radical 
democrat. 

I have already spoken of his powers as an ora- 
tor. His logic is not of the firstly, secondly, 
thirdly sort—a didactic, pulpit sort of logic—but 
a sort in which all the numerals are combined 
and confounded, and sent home with the accele- 
rated momentum of geometrical progression. His 
rhetoric is not so systematic as Campbell’s, nor so 
stiff as Blair’s, but leaps spontaneously from a 
fruitful mind, from an observation of men and 
things active and broad, from a sympathy with 
the grand in Nature, and the beautiful in Art. 
He attacks an opponent with a general pell-mell 
of argument—fact, appeal, sarcasm, and wit—not 
the more easily repelled because this onset of “ all 
arms” is not arrayed according to the precise 
rules of art, but comes from unexpected quarters, 
and in unanticipated forms. He deals seriously 
with the great facts of his subject, and specially 
addresses himself to the higher parts of man’s na- 
ture—the reason, the conscience, the affections. 
Yet can he gambol in playful humor, throwing 
the galling arrow of sarcasm, scattering the jet 
@eau of wit, or, with a stroke of his crayon, draw- 
ing the ludicrous caricature, imitating to the life 
any peculiarity in the tone or manner of his an- 
tagonist—gliding from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe, with charming grace. His speeches 
might be set down merely as rare specimens of 
elocution ur declamation, but for one peculiarity. 
They deal largely with the facts, the details of 
the case in hand. He reads up on every topic he 
discusses. His stores of facts are relieved of all 
dryness or repulsion in the presentation, by the 
panoramic style in which he marshals them before 
the eye, all clad in the garb furnished forth by a 
rich elocution and lively fancy. Here lies his 
strength ; for a single apposite fact outweighs, 
with the mass of men, a whole volume of abstract 
reasoning or florid declamation. His story charms 


-like a well-acted tragedy or well-written novel. 


If India shall ever enjoy a Government which 


"protects its rights and promotes its prosperity, 


its happy millions will pronounce no name with 
more ful accents, than that of their early 
firiend and advocate, George Trees eu 


——-o———— 
For the National Era. 


. THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE.—No. 2. 


War prevents the accumulation of property. The 
armed e establishment of Christendom em- 
braces three millions of men. These men, at one 
dollar a day, would earn nine hundred millions of 
dollars a year. The war system, then, prevents 
the production of so much wealth, by withdraw- 
ing able-bodied men from the productive employ- 
ments. 

The privations of the camp, its destructive 
vices, and the hardships of military discipline, 
shorten life, on an average, ten years in pence, 
and nearly twice as much in war. Now, then, 

ing the average of a soldier's life to be 
twenty years from the time of his enlistment, sup- 
posing that he would live ten years longer but for 
his connection with the army, and that three- 
fourths of these ten years would be spent in some 
productive employment, we have a loss, estimating 
labor as above, of more than three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars ® year—making, with the forego- 
ing, upwards of $1,200,000,000 a year, from these 
sources only, and that in time of peace. Losses 
from other sources I will not attempt to compute. 

But if we consider how many young men, in all 
Christian countries, are kept from lucrative em- 
ployments by the hope of a place in the military 
or naval school, or an appointment in the army or 
navy, especially if we take into account the great 
number of discharged soldiers, with habits of vice 
and idleness contracted in the army, who other- 
wise would have been active prod 


ly increased numbers 
and their lives short- 
















unaccumulated 
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“In peace, pre for war”—the very measure 
which, if anything can do it, will render the war 
system perpetual. Paciricus, 


Fords National Era. 


REVIEW. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF NATURE,* 


It is refreshing to turn aside from the selfish 
contentions of politicians, and contemplate for a 
while the sublime doctrines of philosoph y—to turn 
from the outward world, and examine the inner 
soul—to lay aside the mere secular impulses of 
personal considerations, and inquire into the mys- 
teries of the phenomena which surround us, and 
see if we canndt satisfy in some degree that in- 
tense longing of the spirit which eagerly asks— 
what are we here for, and what is our destiny ? 
This interrogatory has been uttered ever since 
the dawn of philosophy in the heathen world, and 
it is reiterated even now from many a heart 
throughout Christendom. The mystic Chal- 
dean—the Priests of Egypt—the Fire Worship- 
pers of Persia—the Rabbis of Israel—the Sages 
who walked in the gardens of Greece, and pro- 
claimed their doctrines in the Academy and the 
Lyceum—the Poets and Orators of Rome—the 
modern Skeptics of Germany and France—and 
perhaps the acute Savage of our country, as he 
gazed in loneliness through the forest on the glit- 
tering stars of the sky, who hold their festival 
around the midnight throne, and are forever mock- 
ing us with their unapproachable glory—he, too, 
wesay, as Well as the solitary shepherd of Palestine, 
may have joined in the general cry of the others— 
what is life, an! what is my destiny? This heart, 
yearning for a knowiedge of the future, can only 
be appeased, only satisfied, by an appeal to the 
works of creation, and by communing w spirit 
with the Spirit of the Universe. It is a glorious 
thing, that the study ofspiritual philosophy is no 
longer confined to colleges and cloisters—but the 
stores of knowledge, and the great wonders of the 
planetary system, are open to every individual— 
the mechanic in his shop, the farmer at his plough, 
as well as the savan in his study—all are invited 
to partake of the intellectual wealth which dis- 
tinguishes and adorns the nineteenth century. 
This is the age of reason—the period when man- 
kind are rapidly emerging from darkness into 
light, and casting aside the errors and supersti- 
tions of their predecessors. It is discovered that 
there are higher interests than those of tariffs for 
man—that there are wants of the soul, that can- 
not be satisfied by dollars and cents. The spirit 
movement emphatically proclaims that the millen- 
nium is approaching—and that man shall not al- 
ways toil—toil—labor—labor—with no repose but 
that required for his animal existence. The time 
is approaching, and in the benevolent ordination of 
the lather of the Universe, when Liberty, Fluman- 
ity, and Christianity, shall reign in the hearts of 
His people—and Peace on earth and Good Will 
to man shall animate all hearts—and Love prevail 
over the whole earth. We have been led to the 
foregoing reflections by perusing the work before 
us; and although we dissent from the author in 
some of his assumptions, yet the truths which he 
proclaims are of incalculable importance to s0- 
ciety. 

In addition to the general principles of the 
philosophy of nature—which the author has en- 


trate—he has given an outline of some of the re- 
cent developments among the Germans, embrac- 


Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature. For the 
opinions of these German savans, we must refer 
our readers to the work itself for information. 
We may, sat remark, that in many neers 
their ologi opines are. incorr an 
their t poriee “aout icted by recent pig 
tions. 

It is not our purpose to enter into an analysis 
of the doctrines of Mr. Stallo, although we shall 
presently refer to some familiar topics which are 
important in their bearing on society. It has been 
well asked by Goethe: “ What greater boon can 
man gain in life, than the revelation of God—of 
Nature?” And it is the design of the author to 
furnish, as far as in him lies, a development of 
the operation of natural movements, and deduce 
from all, that unity is manifest throughout all the 
diversified operations of the natural as well as 
spiritual worlds. He is an advocate of planetary 
and sidereal influences, 

He says: “There is more than a symbolic 
meaning, therefore, in the easting of nativities, in 
the reference of an individual’s birth to some star, 
to the ‘ Sidera diversos hominum variantia casus? ” 

We shall not in this place examine into the 
author’s reasoning on this point, but at once pro- 
ceed to a more important social question. 

It is well known that at this moment there are 
in France and this country classes of persons who 
go by the name of Socialists and Communists, and 
who, in addition to their peculiar notions in re- 
gard to labor and property, and which are gener- 
ally sound, entertain opinions (if they are cor- 
rectly reported) in regard to marriage, which we 
think dangerous to the well-being of any State. 
We fully concur with the author in his sentiments 
on this grave topic. He says: “The union of man 
and woman is then not an outward alliance—it is 
perfect identity. Her soul is to irradiate his ex- 
istence, and his mind to impregnate her being; 
her pulse is to beat in his actions, and his energy 
to quicken her heart. They are to be one—spir- 
tually one—and therefore eternally. The rela- 
tion of man to woman, consequently, seals itself 
beyond recall in the marriage vow, in which the 
notes of their being collapse forever in one tone. 
They surrender themselves to each other wholly, 
entirely, without reserve. What woman is, she 
is to be in and through man, and conversely. 

One of the diseases of our age is the cry for the 
so-called Emancipation of Woman. The very sim- 
ple answer to this demand is: man and woman are 
one moral person, not by act of law, but by act of 
nature. : 

I do not mean to reiterate at length, that the 
vocation assigned to woman is to be the bright and 
quiet mirror from which the activity of man re- 
flects itself. 

Not that woman is to be a mere household 
utensil—that her interest is to confine itself to 
the needle and board. She must sympathize with 
her husband’s aspirations, understand his move- 
ments and actions, accompany him in his strug- 
gles, breathe her love around all his efforts. Man 
and woman are to become perfectly transparent 
to each other ; how else could they be one 7—but 
publicly she is to act only by proxy, through 
him—for they are to be bat one will. 

The whole significance of marriage lies in this, 
that in it the first identification of the individual 
will with the universal will is effected. To assign 
woman, therefore, a political and social position, 
independently of the husband, would not only be 
mistaking the vocation of woman, it would destroy 
the eternal meaning of the marriage relation, and 
make the social organism a rickety mechanism. 

Marriage is a union of souls—not a contract; 
@ union of hearts—not a joint stock enterprise for 
the acquisition of wealth ; a unity of conscious- 
ness and mind—not a mere decent form disguis- 
ing the ; 
which binds man and woman is a flash of divinity, 
as well as the light of heaven, which enounces 
the unity of the sun with the planet. 
is not a means for any finite object, for it is in its 
very nature infinite. The zealots against the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage tie allege that mar- 
riage is founded upon /ove alone, and that nothing 
can keep the parties together, when that love has 

Obviously, to them love is nothi more than a 
transient passion, or even brute i and such 
bonds are far worse yet than those of material 
interest. 

The current saying, that love disappears with 

is utter nonsense. 

Where true love existed, it lasts. The so-called 
disappearance is nothing more than an awakening 
of vague, indistinct, but on that account not the 
less sure timent to clear and: distinct 

consciousness. 

If love after marriage loses in flickering glow, 
it doubly gains in earnest fervor. 

- It is lost only where it never existed. 

Love is the spiritual in all its purity, and the 
spiritual is its own precaution and redemption 
and warrant. Let every one be sensible of the 
inborn sanctity of his nature, and those who are 
destined for each other will meet. 


There are undoubtedly lamentable cases, 
where two persons labored under an illusion, 
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be 


deavored, and successfully, too, we think, to illus- | 


ing the philosophical systems of Schelling, and |° 


where the continuance of the marriage bond 
would be destructive of every happiness; but 
they are to the true relation, in its generality, 
what diseases are to the organism, and can no- 
wise influence the general regulation of society.” 
We have not space to pursue this subject further, 
but we have disclosed enough to show in what 
light marriage should be estimated. The doc- 
trines which the author has propounded will not, 
we know, be relished by the advocates of divorces, 
and all that tribe who regard animal lusts as su- 
preme. For the well-being of every community, 
the family home should be regarded as holy—for 
it is only thus that the flame of virtue, of gene- 
rosity, of humanity, will be kindled and cherish- 
ed. Let women look to this matter, and not be 
led away by fanatics and enthusiasts, who would 
seduce her from her natural rights, and lead her 
away from her lawful kingdom—the kingdom of 
man’s heart. 

The spiritual tendency of our political organ- 
ization is democratic; and while, in accordance 
with the Genius of Progress, all tend to the full 
development of the physical and spiritual, let it 
ever be remembered that true happiness, perma- 
nent enjoyment, can only arise from the sove- 
reignty of the spiritual. 

e have used the entire work of Mr. 
Stallo with pleasure and edification, and we cor- 
dially commend it to the attention of all reflect- 
ing minds. The various topics embraced in his 
book he has discussed with skill, knowledge, and 
honesty of purpose; and while there is s9 much 
false and trashy philosophy afloat, unsettling and 
corrupting the minds of many weak brethren, it 
is well to have an antidote of power. 

It is well to have a good, safe, and neutralizing 
medicine, which is calculated to keep the social 
body in health and vigor. Before concluding our 
notice of this excellent book, we will enumerate 
some of the matters discussed in its pages: Evo- 
lution, Space, Time, Motion, Attraction and Re- 
pulsion, Solar System, Cosmic Individuality, 
Gravity, Sound, Heat, Galvanism, Electricity, 
Crystallization and Magnetism, Vegetable Life, 
Animal Life, Sexual Relation, Mind, Person, 
Property, Family, Inheritance, State, Mankind, 
History, &c. The work is well written, the facts 
have been carefully selected, the logic is sound, 
and the philosophy of the whole may challenge 
investigation from the whole tribe of sophists. 

It is published by Crosby & Nichols, Boston ; 
and the publishers deserve credit for the hand- 
some and substantial manner in which they have 
got the work up. It may be seen at Franck 
Taylor’s. ReparpD THE Saxon, 
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HEART UNION. 


BY G, W. LIGHT. 











Oceans with seas unite ; 
Winds woo the waters; rivers mix with streams ; 
Clouds mingle with each other, cheered by gleams 
Of gold and crimegon light; 
Stars rise and set together in the sky, 
And sing and smile the more enchantingly, 
sause they never part: 
All things to one great marriage law are given, 
And everything is joined in love to Heaven. 
hen heart embraces heart, 
Encircled by their heavenly Father’s love, 
His all-benignant eye is seen above, 
Confirming what is done, 
And kindly luring to the pastures green, - 
Where crystal streamleta freshly flow between, 
And sparkle in the sun: 
And when, at last, they seek their angel home, 
(Left not to wander with not where to roam, 
Or find a darker sphere ) 5 
While long-loved scenes are fading from their view, 
They will not falter, as they smile adien, 
Aud wish to linger here: 
But, like two stars from sunset clouds ascending, 
Their tender beams in soft ion blendi 
Serenely they will rise, 
Till lost amid the radiant lights divine, 
That on the fair celestial islands shine, 
In holy Paradise. 
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Forthe National Era. 


EMANCIPATION—A NEW PLAN. 


every community where slavery exists, there 
must from necessity be relations, growing out of 
the system, that emancipation will entirely uproot 
and destroy. These relations, however, are main- 
ly such as spring out of the laws regulating and 
controlling capital and labor. Emancipation 
brings in a new balance-wheel to the body poli- 
tic—a new regulator, which, while it does not de- 
stroy any essential power, subverts existing rela- 
tions, as it respects capital and labor. 

No plan of abolition is a good one, that contem- 
plates gradual emancipation ; for it is assenting to 
the law of slavery, that it is right; and, besides, 
the effect, wherever tried, has been prejudicial to 
the emancipated. 

No plan is a good one, that contemplates ex- 
patriation ; for the slaves are, to say the least, as 
good a class of laborers as could be obtained, and, 
if removed, would be a great loss to the Common- 
wealth, besides the cost of removal, which could 
not be borne. ss 

No plan is a good one, that does not provide 
indemnity to the owners, in part; for the reason, 
that emancipation would take from the pocket of 


one, to put into another, without the slave having 
any benefit from one party or the other; whereas 





_it should be mutually beneficial. I allude to the 


holders of real and personal property. 
No plan is a good one, that does not provide for 
the greatest development and improvement of the 
resources of capital and labor already existing in 
the State, and for the continuance of the same— 
for this is the stepping stone to all other prosper- 
ity, inasmuch as it is the mainspring of society. 
To meet the wants indicated in the above, I 
propose a plan, new and untried as it is, confident 
that whatever is wise or good in it will not be lost, 
and what else there is about it may all be for- 
gotten. 
I propose, then, immediate emancipation, in order 
to secure the interest and well-being of every in- 
dividual in the Commonwealth ; for the reason, 
that it is not a destruction of property, but a dis- 
ruption of existing relations, and a restorer of 
such as are harmonious and right. 
To show that this is so, I state that the value of 
any property is generally estimated by its pro- 
ductiveness. A farm may sell for a large price; 
but if it produces little, the price will fall. A 
mill may cost a large amount in its erection; but 
if it fails to produce a fair dividend upon its cost, 
it sinks to its proportionate value. So of railroad 
stocks, or any other productive property. 
If, in a slave State, the value of the products is 
the same as in a free State, it follows, of course, 
that the value of real and personal property must 
be nearly in like proportion. In the former it 
consists principally in land and slaves, in the 
other of land alone; and this is the principal 
reason why land is worth more in a free than in 
a slave State; and the value of the land will con- 
tinue to increase according as it is wanted for 
cultivation, or for other purposes. 
Free labor involves no outlay of capital ; and 
therefore, whatever is capital, consists in land and 
the facilities for production. Slave labor involves 
an outlay of capital for the slave; therefore, land 
must cost nothing comparatively, or it would be 
impossible to use-such labor. 
By keeping iu mind, then, this law, it will show 
that emancipation really involves no loss of property 


tification of animal instinct. The lovey to the State, although it may to individuals; and it 


becomes the citizens of such State, to do that which 
is just and equal among themselves. 

To do this, I propose that (allowing the expense 
of keeping the old and the young to equal about 
half the value of the middle-aged, who are the la- 
— commissioners be ——— to estimate 
the value of the slaves ; that the holders of 
such slaves shall receive from the State a fair 
equivalent for half of their value. That, inas- 


much as real and personal will be en- 
hanced by emancipation, ( such labor 


: property F . 
to the value of such property, for the 
payment of the half value of the slaves. This 
should not be done directly after emanci . 
for the reason, that time should be given the 
new balance-mheel to work, 80 that benefits of 
the ch: ‘shall ap before the taxes are laid. 

I would not e wholly the slaves from such 
tax, but let them also be under a general 
capitation tax, which might be the earliest laid— 
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then that on personal en on the real 

of course, be much the larg- 
est, for its value will be greatly enhanced. ~~ 
The question then : how can payments be 
made? I answer, the best that ean be made is 
by the creation of State stock, to the half value 
of the slaves, and this stock is to be made-over to 
the owners of theslayesn, 
The benefits of this arrs nt will appear in 


a ene oe ae 


present indebtedness to the community aronnd 
them. It will furnish means to improve their 
farms, to provide implements of husbandry, to 
pay the labor of those who become freemen, who 
are Willing and desirous to work, and in many 
important particulars will greatly promote the 
interests of the people of the State. 

I would p , in order that the taxes should 
be light, that this stock should be paid in five in- 
stalments, at the end of every ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty, and fifty years from the date of emancipa- 
tion; and that the interest of this stock should 
not exceed six per cent., nor be less than three 
per cent. . 

At the end of fifty years, how greatly will the 
real and personal property exceed in value the 
present estimate, with the slaves included! This 
arrangement will encourage all parties, and labor 
and capital have its appropriate reward. This 
plan does not at all interfere with the right of the 
slaves to their freedom, independent of any such 
arrangement. 

Perhaps there may be objections to this plan, 
from the non-slaveholders. I will answer, that 
for what they will be required to contribute, they 
Will reseive, as a class, double in return, from the 
benefits of more diversified labor, of which they 
will have greatly the control. 

Indeed, there is no light in which the subject 
can be placed, that does not open the way to great 
improvement, provided fair encouragement is 
given to the emancipated to labor and reap such 
advantages as well-regulated industry is sure to 
give them. 

These ideas may be amplified and extended, 
but this is not my aim at this time, but so to set 
forth the plan as to be understood, leaving others 
to interpose objections if there are any, and 
hoping that good will grow out of it: 

Suarre. 
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COLONEL BENTON’S RAILROAD SPEECH. 


At the meeting of the citizens of Pittsburg, 
held last week, with a view to the furtherance of 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio Railroad enterprise, 
the Hon. Mr. Benton, who was accidentally in 
that city, was present by invitation. The address 
which he made on the occasion is thus reported 
in the Pittsburgh papers : 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens : 

I have not arrived at that age of life in which 
I might say I was too feeble to speak, nor can I 
plead the excuse of being too tired to-night to ad- 
dress you. I arrived here this evening, and am 
passing on in the morning; and have had the 
honor—to me an unexpected one—of being wait- 
ed upon and invited to attend this meeting. If it 
had been a political meeting, I should have made 
my customary excuse; and that is, that I never 
speak upon political subjects outside of my own 
bailiwick, [hear, hear, and applause ;} but, as the 
object of this meeting is onelargerthan politics— 
asit isan object utilitarian in the highest de- 
gree—I came to this meeting, if for no other pur- 
pose, at least for the purpose of showing that I 
was in favor of all such great, such magnificent 
improvements, as that, the accomplishment of 
which you have met to consider to-night. [Ap- 
plause.| The President of the Company has 
well observed that, as a local question, I could 
not be expected to enter into details; and it is a 
question with myself whether I shall be able to 
say anything on the immediate subject of the 
meeting; but he also touched a point which 
touched me, inasmuch as one ead of this road 
points to St. Louis; and ‘St. Louis is on the high 
road in a straight line to the Pacific Ocean and to 
Canton. [Applause.]| My name has been con- 
nected, (as well it might—for while I should con- 
sider all discussion as to who was the first to pro- 
pose a railroad to the Pacific ocean as being on 
an equality with the question as to who would 
be the first man to ride on horseback instead 
of going sfoot,) yet thirty years ago, taking 
up the great ideas of men and the p ion of 
things, (that same p ion which brought Co- 
lumbus to these shores,) thirty years ago, I not only 
said but wrote it—thirty years ago,I not only 
suid and wrote it, but guve it to.those who consti- 
tute the monuments which never die, (the print- 
ing press, and by the printing press it was then 
written down)—thirty years ago, I said and wrote, 
that sooner or later a great national high road 
would be made from the Missouri to the Pacific 
ocean—that that road would be made either im- 
mediately, by the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or eventually, and without that help, by 
the force of circumstances and the progress of 
events. Thirty years ago I wrote this down, and 
I was as confident of it then, as I am at this day. 
[Great applause.] Every road, then, which points 
towards St. Louis, connects itself with this gigan- 
tic idea of the age in which we live—the high- 
way of nations, of Africa, of Asia, of Europe, of 
generations yet unborn—a highway from ocean to 
ocean, under one law, under one fffg, under one 
language, under one Government, (and that a re- 
publican Government, too,) from one end to the 
other. [Great applause.] That great idea isnow 
abroad, stalking over the land, and commends 
itself with such force to all imaginations, that a 
universal approbation has arisen in its favor, [ap- 
plause,] and there can be little doubt that in a 
short time we shall witness its completion. [Re- 
newed applause] I have brought forward a 
scheme. I have proposéd a per centum of the 
sales of the public lands, a per centum, (I merely 
said that by way of a feeler, [cheers,] to see how 
it would take, and it takes well, much better than 
either I or any one else anticipated)—I proposed 
a per centum of the public lands, a hypothecation of 
them, to raise the means to go on with this 
work, and to go on with it to its final oompletion. 
| Applause } Go ahead with the work, [cheers]— 
go ahead is the word, [renewed cheers]—go ahead, 
and turn all the force and power you can com- 
mand upon the object you have in view. What- 
ores is, be it or be it sa it railroads or 
canals, —progression—that is the great. 
the distinguishing characteristic of the American 
People. [Continued applause} The wonders 
which we see in theancient world—such, for exam- 
ple, asthe Pyramids of E; structures employ- 
ing myriads upon le ye men, how did they 
arise? At the command of sovereigns who at once 
were political and religious tyrants—who had do- 
minion over the conscience as well as dominion over 
the purse—who commanded a nation to come for- 
ward to work—and for what ?—the wisdom of the 
world for three thousand years has not been able 
to tell. But what is the case with us? Where 
is the man—be he King or be he President—be 
he high or low—be he rich or poor—be he elo- 
quent or speechless—where is the man who can 
do this in America? [Cheers;] Where is the 
man in the whole of this broad Republic can com- 
mand that which the people disapprove, [cheers ]— 
that which does not commend itself to their sound 

ical common sense? [Renewed applause.] 
o, no; Americans have taken willy for their 
guide in every object ; and they come forward— 
not at the bidding of Pri Presidents, and 
Kings—but from a feeling which has its origin in 
their own bosoms, a feeling that tells them that 
what they are going to do is to benefit themselves 
and their posterit; y; [applanee ;] and now I tell. you 
that this American Federal Government has noth- 
ing to do but to lay off the lines of that road, 
and give the people permission to work upon it, 
and iately you will see it lined with labor- 
ers from the Missouri to the Pacific ; the sound 
of the implements of improvement and industry 
will be peg one end to ho other ; andina 
period less than —comparatively speaking—it will 
take you to deliberate—this great, national, un- 
ag work in the history of the world will 

completed, and America will reap the glory. 
{Immense applause} The R whom we so 
much admire, would not go sneaking round a 
mountain in m aroad. They scorned to go 
round & mountain ; “ over it or rHRoven it” was 
their motto ; and we, in America, can rival them. 
[Great applause.] ~ This great road will be made ; 
while the Government are delib: about it, 
the pe themselves are now making it ; the peo- 
ple will make it ; the hoofs of horses, the tread of 
men’s feet—yes, the tread of children’s feet who 

: erations, amas oda consotldeti seg 
gener , building up ng t 
great Republic—the tread of children’s feet and 
the grin og will make this road. [Ap- 
plause.] of thoushile of people will go on 
it this very year—making the road as they go. 
Bo be made ; matte Seer tania view 

t bears upon all the ts 0 in 
in the State of Missouri, for, while that great 
trunk will rum like'a mighty river, straight to it 
terminus, there will be branches to the pe gree 
to the left; and, when it reaches St. 
it will bein connection with all 
of communication ; and great, th 


taki 


various ways. It will enable many to pay their 


je | centre in this city)" New York Mirror. 
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other end of the great trunk which will bring 
Asia with all its riches into the United States. 
{Applanse.} Yes, gentlemen, that road will b- 
made; and while both im Europe and America 
the vast country beyond the Pacific remained 
80 long a sealed book—while the vast regions 
from Missouri to the Pacific were supattioned 
a desert, where people could never live—now 
the curtain has been lifted, and a young man 
has employed himself seven years in threading 
twenty thousand miles of wilderness, with a tele- 
scope im his hand, fixing the latitudes and longi- 
tudes, writing down everything new and strange 
in nature, and from him we see that what was 
considered an impassable barrier is a habitable 
mountain, more beautiful than any in Switzerland. 
[Applause.] And while this was considered the 
most barren, the most savage part of this coun- 
try—that place which has been so commonly 
spoken of as the great Salt Lake—that country 
has been laid open, not only asa country suscepti- 

ble of improvement, but as one affording many 

advantages for civilized habitation ; and no sooner 
had his first exploration revealed the true condi- 

tion of that region which lies beyond the great 

Salt Lake, than the people wandering from east 
to west have gone thither to establish themselves, 

and are advancing with all the comforts and im- 

provements of civilifation. [Applause] To that 

people this young man has been a Moses—he has 

shown them a land to which they have gone. 

And now, fellow-citizens, after these brief ex- 

pressions—after reminding you that the whole 

country beyond the Mississippi, clear to the Pa- 

cific ocean, is all susceptible of being inhabited— 


sooner shall the Government of the United States 
have marked out the line for the best ofall roads, 
connected with many others, some of which will 
be made now, and others thousands of years 
hence—only give the people liberty to settle on 
this route, and have it marked out, and they will 
come upon it as a swarm of locusts would light 
upon & green spot in the deserts of Egypt; in a 
night they will come down upon it, and the land is 
now alive. [Great applause.| There are here 
persons who will see it—persons here who will see 
that t road, having on each side a double line 
of settlements, of houses, of towns, of villages, of 


-orchards, and we ‘shall fly from the Mississippi 


to the Pacific ocean, looking upon the cultiva- 
tion on each side, the whole distance, as we go. 
[Great applause. | 

And these Rocky Mountains—these Rocky 
Mountains—which a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review, only a few years ago, represented as the 
impassable barrier beyond which the wave of 
Amerivan population could never go—these Rocky 
Mountains will be found to contain within their 
bosoms a large, a hardy race—a republican 
race—in the largest sense of the word republican— 
such as Caesar found two thousand years ago in 
Switzerland, and such as are there to the present 
day. [Applause.] The child is born—the men 
are grown—some of them gre here, who will 
see all this; for “go ahead” is the watchword— 
the feeling—of the American people; and “ahead” 
they “go” with a rapidity which no Government 
can stop; they are a people which are always 
ahead of their Government. [Cheers.} With 
these few words I return you my thanks, especial- 
ly to the President and to the gentlemen who have 
done me the honor to invite me here this evening. 
[Great applause. | 


From the Albany Atlas. 


PROSCRIPTION FROM OFFICE. 
We notice, in all our exchange papers, accounts 
of removals from office. The Government organs 
at Washington are not permitted to show the 
public the full extent of this exercise of executive 
power. We doubt whether President Taylor 
himself knows it. In this county, Capt. Hitch- 
cock, a soldier who volunteered and did service in 
the war of 1812, has been removed from the post 
office at West Troy. We notice in a Pennsylva- 
nia exchange, that an old Democrat, whose son, 
after doing gallant service, fell in the Mexican 
war, has been deprived of the moderate support of 
his office. Does General Taylor really know of 
these things, and does he believe he can throw 
the responsibility of such acta upon his subordi- 
nates? 
Here in New York, in former times, when a 
change was made in the administration of the 
State, there was a general rotation in office. This 
arose from the sentiment of equality; for the in- 
cumbent of the most trivial office felt that he was 
a part of the Government as essential as the Sec- 
retary of State or Comptroller; and the expectant 
of his place felt that the same reasons which de- 
manded a change in the higher minfsterial places 
applied, with a force proportionate to the relative 
value of the office, to his case. The new Consti- 
tution has changed all this, and the term of a 
person’s incumbency of office is now measured by 
the good opinion of his fellow citizens. The 
Democratic party, accused of proscription, may 
at least claim, in extenuation, the credit of this 
reform. 
In the Sonth, there has always been less of this. 
In Virginia, according to the statistics presented 
in the Washington Union, two-thirds of the offi- 
ces are in the hands of Whigs; yet the State is 
nine-tenths of the time Democratic. According 
to the same paper, when John Quincy Adams 
left the office of President, two hundred and forty 
of the two hundred and ninety-six subordinates 
in Washington were Federalists; yet down to 
1841, after twelve years of Democratic ascendency, 
there were more Federalists than Democrats in 
office at the National capital. 
In spite of the exaggerated representations of 
the Opposition, it is not trae that Jackson or Jef- 
ferson made removals with the same freedom as 
their political adversaries, while, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and Van Buren, were extremely chary of the 
exercise of this power. It was not till the neces- 
sities of parties made them overlook their states- 
men, and descend to Tylers and Polks for expedi- 
ency candidates, that this prerogative was prosti- 
tuted to its lowest uses. 
It is on account of the connection of the Wash- 
ington Union with these administrations, that its 
complaints of the “proscription” of Gen. Taylor 
appear to us most inconsistent and unmanly. It 
was the defender of the base and vindictive con- 
duct of the Polk administration, in regard to the 
Free Democracy of the North. It mourned over 
the removal of Mr. Shepherd, the New York 
district attorney, but it had no words of reproval 
when Mr. Butler was ejected from the same post. 
In the last batch of removals which it denounces, 
we notice the name of Myers, postmaster of Au- 
burn, who a few months since succeeded Rathbun, 
removed by Polk because his brother had advo- 
Gated the Jeffersonian doctrine of Freedom. John- 
son, of Ithaca, who a short time since superseded 
McCormick, removed from the post office for his 
devotion to free principles, now gives way in turn 
toa Whig, and the Union ranks him as a mar- 
tyr, forgetful of the really base proscription of a 
emocrat for opinion’s sake, which it favored a 
few months since. 
But though the Union has disqualified itself 
from complaining, others have a right to speak. 
General Taylor fe casting dishonor on his name 
by @ course of action in violation of his solemn 
pledges. He stands before the people virtually 
sworn inst the conduct he is now pursuing. 
These pledges were made both before and since 
his election. 
“] have no private purpose to os io 

projects to build up—no enemies to pun- 
ante to serve nates country. * * * 
If elected, I would not be the President of » par- 
ty. I would endeavor to act independent of party 
domination. I should feel bound to administer the 
Government untrammelled by party schemes.”— 


i llison Letter. 
a i inting power vested in the President 
imposes delicate and oncrous duties. So far as it 
is possible to be informed, I shall make honesty, 
capacity, and fidelity, indispensable oe 
for the bestowal of office; and the of ei- 
ther of these qualities shall be deemed anfficient 
cause for removal.”"—Gen. Taylor’s an 

Is he justifying these pl by his official 
acts? Does he make honesty, ty, and capaci- 
ty, the teat of officers? One of his own organs, 
an advocate of removals, tells us that the officers 
of Government are disposed of under different 
considerations : 
“The Seward clique get together at the Astor 
House, and nominate a ticket, from collector to 
the lig use keeper, which they will, if posei- 
ble, compel the Executive to adopt. The Fillmore 


roads | clique assemble at the ber 1 House, and prepare 


another with which despatch a ‘mem- 
ber élect? to Washington. The Seward candi- 
dates are endorsed by what is termed the ‘central 
power at Albany,’ and the Fillmore men by the 
ition, to that janto, which has its root and 


eaatecael vaphemen” that he would accept 
nomination of any party, even the Baltimore 
Convention; who received the votes of tens of 
thousands of opponents of Whig is dishon- 
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tool of a faction—the shuttlecock which contend- 
ing cliques sport with, and keep suspended be- 
tween them. 

Let Gen. Taylor keep on, and the people will 
find the remedy for the abuses of this p ve 
in the National administration, as in that of this 
State, in taking away the power from the Execu- 
tive, and returning it to the People. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, MAY 10, 1849. 


Tur Way To Do Iv.—A subscriber at Jay, Es- 
sex Co., New York, writes pithily, but pleasantly : 

“ Dear Sir: I improve the present opportunity 
to renew my erry OE, by sending ten dollars 
for six copies of the Era.” J.A.R. 











ir An article on our outside, touching the 
subject of the relation of man and wife, is well- 
written, and contains much that is good ; but we 
beg of our fair readers not to be held as endors- 
ing anything in it they may deem heterodox. In 
our judgment, no human being should ever merge 
their individuality in that of another. 


From the Richmond (Va.) Republican. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


We hope to be able, after the election is over, 
to place before our readers additional extracts 
from the masterly pamphlet of Elwood Fisher, 
on “North and South.” At-present we have no 
room for extracts. There is one topic, however, 
connected with this subject, not discussed, we be- 
lieve, by Mr. Fisher, which is forcibly set forth in 
& communication to the Columbia @. C.) Tele- 
graph, copied, by request, by that able and patri- 
otic journal, the Philadelphia Inquirer, a paper in 
which Southern Whigs will never see their insti- 
tutions abused. 

After referring to the numerous aggressions 
which the South suffered, the fanaticism in 
which they originated, the murder of a citizen of 
the South who attempteed to reclaim his property, 
and the prospect of continued invasions of South- 
ern rights, the correspondent of the Telegraph 

‘goes into a calculation of consequences, and looks 
to the resources of the South in the event of hos- 
tile collision. We extract this portion of the com- 
mn portanatly 
unately for our purpose, the late Report 
of the Commissioner of Patents farnishes Tata 
upon which to base a calculation. From this it 
appears that the population of the slaveholding 
States proper, leaving out the ‘breeches pocket,’ 
is now 4s follows: 
Maryland - 
Virginia - 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia - - 
Alabama - 
Mississippi 
- Louisiana 
‘Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Missouri - 
Arkansas 
Texas - 
Florida - - 
District of Columbia 


Total 8,843,000 

Or an aggregate of 8,843,000 souls. From this 
should be deducted the 3,000,000 slaves included 
in the above estimate, which will leave 5,843,000 
whites. Allowing one-half of this sum for females, 
and one-half of the remainder for aged, and chil- 
dren unable to bear arms, and we have 1,460,000 
fighting men.’ But as there ever have been, and 
ever will be, tories and traitors in every conflict 
for liberty, we may strike out for this class all 
over one million. In lieu of these, however, if 
necessary, should be added at least 200,000 blacks, 
who, from their known attachment to their 
masters, and their contented and happy situations, 
would be unwilling to abandon the first or change 
the last, and would therefore fight bravely on 
the side of the South. This estimate would then 
give us 1,200,000 effective fighting men, leaving 
out volunteers from all other quarters. 

With this number of good men and true, or 
even the half of it, if Eutaw, Yorktown, Monte- 
rey, Buena Vista, Chapultepec, and Churubusco, 
tell not egregious lies, we should be wholly invin- 
cible. Then, too, we should be fighting for our 
rights, our honors, and the safety of our wives 
and children; while the North would be fighting 
to perpetuate wrong, injustice, and villany. Men, 
however, do not alone constitute the sinews of war. 
Money, — provisions, clothing, and munitions, 
are all needed in such a contest. In this yee 
the advantage is wholly and entirely ours; for a 
these we have, or that which will most readily 
command them in the markets of the world, in our 
Corn, Wheat, Rice, Tobacco, Sugar, and Cotton. 
Dr. Cartwright, in his ableand unanswerable es- 
say upon the subject of Slavery, informs us that 
both in the Revolution and War of 1812, the 
British Government, under the impression that 
the South, from her peculiar institution, constitu- 
ted the weaker portion of this Confederacy, di- 
rected its attacks particularly to this quarter. 
But being most signally foiled, and unable to un- 
derstand the why and wherefore thereof, they 
instituted inquiries through their Consuls and 
secret agents, the sum and substance of which was 
embodied in a pamphlet for the special benefit of 
the English aristocracy. 

While in London, a copy of this pamphlet acci- 
dently fell into the learned gentleman’s pny 
and the result of this inquiry seems to have | 
our transatlantic neighbors to the following very 
satisfactory conclusions: the slave has an instinct 
attaching him to his master, so very strong as not to 
be broken by the hope of freedom itself—that such 
is his affection, so docile and obedient is his disposi- 
tion in his present relation, that during hostile inva- 
sions of thecountry he can be safely intrusted with 
the protection of the wife and children, and to some 
extent the cultivation of the soil, during the mas- 
ter’s absence in the field of active service. Con- 
sequently, that enervation, resulting from the 
prostration of the agricultural operations of coun- 
tries engaged in war, does not result to the same 
extent where slaves are the laborers, as in those 
where every one is liable to be called into service 
at any moment. 

The necessary result, therefore, of this state of 
things, is, that the sinews of war are never exhausted 
in countries like ours ; consequently, the war can be 
indefinitely protracted, until the invaders them- 
selves are heartily sick of the fruitless job. So 
plain is this made by the examples cited by the 
learned author referred to, that a fool only can 
doubt their truth. 

It will be wise for the people of the North to 
ponder long and well upon this view of the sub- 
ject, before they resort to coercion to keep the 
South inan Union rendered odious by their op- 


pressions. 

To dissolve this Union is possible—but to drive 
the South back when once she has seceded, or 
subdue her even, is wholly impossible. The North 
has not the men, nor haye they the money. Her 
prosperity, as well as the prosperity of the whole 
world, is mainly based upon the staples of the plant- 
ing States. Let the usual supply be cut off for a sin- 
gle year, one. o will have enough todo roorairel 

er own. alent population of Agrarians, Com- 
mupists, and di facto ives, with- 
wa ultng econ etlat aos oh 
but chivalrous le. But let this supply be 
whelly aad en cut off, and their beautiful 
and thriving villages, built up with the legalized 
plunder of the South, will soon put on the tattered 
garments. of decay, and her cities, now so full of 
the busy hum of besa Pig ere long become 
only ‘dens of theives’ The South, ‘then, has 
nothi say ai ie th, in the event of 
separation. She cannot by all the pow- 
ers of Christendom, if arrayed parshy Ay ag at- 
tempted, however, a single campaign will satisfy 
the valiant invaders of her soil.” —_ 

The foregoing article is a fair specimen of 
many of a similar class, quite common in a certain 
class. of Southern Journals. Their authors are 
whistling to keep their courage up. Elwood 
Fisher’s pamphlet, with its ridiculous blunders, 
furnishes them with materials for calculations as 
absurd as his own, We have already exposed 
many of his false statistics and loose arguments, 
and had intended to go through with his Lecture, 
but a Southern friend, having promised us a full 
ps aS we shall for- 

The advocates of Slavery make sad work with 
statistics: As we remarked once before, they 


seem to have no cone ver of 
Us wrtey coke of ast ted gat ations o 


_- 510,000 
- 1,295,000 
- 780,000 
- 620,000 
- 825,000 
- 616,000 
- 670,000 
- 490,000 
- 980,000 
- $70,000 
- 589,000 
- 200,000 
- 150,000 
- — 80,000 
- 48,000 
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men they can muster according to a similar pro- 
cess. Their white population, scoording to the 
same tables, amounts'to 12,500,000. Deduct one- 
half for the women, anid it leaves 6,250,000. De- 
duct half for aged persons and children, unable 
to bear arms, and we have 3,125,000. No North- 
ern man, we presume, will allow any deduction 
on account of traitors, but let us allow for five 
hundred thousand who would not fight any how. 
The North, then, would have twenty-six hundred 
and twenty-five thousand fighting men, all free, 
to meet ten hundred thousand freemen and two 
hundred thousand slaves. So much for this mode 
of calculation. Let us adopt one a little more 
reasonable. 

According to the census of 1840, the white 
male population of the Union, between the ages of 
20 and 70, amounted to about 2,200,000, or about 
15 per cent. of the white population of all ages 
and both sexes. Now, on the assumption that all 
white males between 20 and 70 are able to bear 
arms, we should have, in 1848, in the South, 
876,450, and in the North, 1,875,000. The num- 
ber of white males between the ages of 60 and 70, 
is about the same as between the ages of 18 and 
20; so, by deducting the former, as incapable 
generally of military service, and adding the lat- 
ter, as generally capable, the result is still the 
same. 

Of the military strength of the country, then, 
so far as fighting men are concerned, the slave 
States contain not quite 32 per cent. In other 
words, the free States could turn out more than 
two soldiers to every one for the slave States. 

As to the statement of the Telegraph about the 
200,000 slaves who would rush to arms to defend 
their masters and perpetuate their own slavery, 
it is simply ridiculous. The whole number of 
male slaves, able to bear arms, scarcely exceeds 
450,000 ; and to suppose that nearly one-half of 
these would be eager to fight for slavery, is 
stretching the Yankee privilege of guessing a 
little too far. 

But why all these absurd calculations, in 
Southern disunion journals? The North medi- 
tates no invasion of the South. Should the slave 
States call a Convention, and separate from the 
Union, there is not a man in the North who 
would shoulder a musket to coerce them to change 
their purpose. Were such an attempt made, and 
should it succeed, the Union, which now exists, 
would exist no longer. Compulsory union would 
be vassalage. —The South would in such an event 
be no better than a colony, reduced to slavish 
submission, and thus retained, only so long as the 
power of the conqueror was irresistible. The 
North would revolt at the idea of inflicting such 
degradation, were it in its power. But it is not. 
The same race that wields the power of one sec- 
tion, inhabits the other. Five millions of Anglo- 
Americans-are unconquerable. We do not need 
the loose calculations of the Columbia Telegraph 
to admonish us of the fact that the South is able 
to maintain its liberties at home, against the 
North or any other Power. But, that is not the 
question. If the South decide to dissolve the 
Union, it does so, not to protect its own liberties, 
but for the purpose of enforcing its extravagant, 
unjustifiable pretension to plant slavery in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico; and the question then 
would arise, which section would triumph in the 
contest springing out of such a pretension—the 
North, in its struggle to maintain the freedom of 
the Territories, with the inhabitants on their side, 
or the South, in its struggle to curse them with 
slavery, against their will? That would be the 
naked qutstion, stripped of all mystification and 
sophistry. 

The South could defend itself, but what could 
it do in a war of invasion, waged to propagate sla- 
very? How many of its 200,000 devoted black 
troops could it calculate upon? How many of 
its white fighting men could it enlist to march 
across the continent to compel the Californians to 
receive the blessing of slavery? Whence could 





it draw its supplies for an invading army? 
Cotton, tobacco, and rice, might be converted into 
money to replenish the treasury, if it could find a 
market ; but to which section belongs the mercan- 
tile marine? Who man our ships of war? Who 
constitute the American Navy? The States 
of Maine and Massachusetts could easily block- 
ade the whole Southern coast. The section which 
had the command of the seas, would be master of 
California, and the South would be perfectly im- 
potent, as an invader. And what kind of a popu- 
lation would be left behind, were she to send forth, 
in this crusade for slavery, her white citizens, in 
such multitudes as marched under the banner of 
Peter the Hermit to rescue the Holy Land? 
While the masters were carrying chains to Cali- 
fornia, what would the slaves be doing with their 
chains ? ; : 

Why pursue the subject? Sane men in the 
South know that, while powerful enough for de- 
fence, it is impotent for invasion, (separated from 
the North ;) that, while it has ample ability and 
spirit to protect its own liberties, it is utterly 
without power to propagate slavery by force. The 
Richmond Repiblican is just as well convinced of 
this as we are. 


DEATH OF ALVAN STEWART, 


Many of our readers will learn with regret the 
decease of Alvan Stewart, long identified with 
the cause of Human Rights. We copy the fol- 
lowing generous tribute to his worth from the 
New York Tribune : 

“ Deatu or Atvan Stewart—The Tribune of 
yesterday contained an announcement of the de- 
cease of Alvan Stewart, a man extensively known 
in this and other States, as a lawyer, a politician 
and a philanthropist. Mr. 8., we believe, was Q 
native-of Vermont, but his reputation as an at- 
torney was mainly won at the bar of this State. 
We knew him first, in 1828, as a seceder from 
Jacksonism on the Tariff question—he then re- 
siding in Otsego county. He was for many years 
thereafter a resident of Utica, where he took an 
active part in politics, first asa Whig and subse- 
quently in the Li party, of which he was 
one of the most distinguished leaders. Asa pub- 
lic speaker, he possessed original and peculiar 
powers, and his eloquent addresses in behalf of 
‘Temperance and Freedom will be remembered by 
thousands. For the last three y Mr. S. has 
been a resident of this city, during which time 
his health has been such as to forbid nearly all 
participation in public affairs. We have often 
differed from him on political questions, but can- 
not withhold the tribute due to his genius and 
worth. His death will be lamented by a large 
circle ‘of personal friends and admirers, and by 
multitudes who never saw or heard him.” 


EMANCIPATION CONVENTION IN KENTUCKY. 


We copy from the Louisville Journal a brief 
summary of the of the State Emanci- 
pation Convention of Kentucky, held at Frankfort 
on the 25th ult. The next number of the Louis- 
ville Examiner, we hope, will furnish us with the 
Official Proceedings of the Convention of the Friends 
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tucky to enforce and perfect, in or under the new 
Constitution, a a of gradual, proactive 
emancipation of slaves. 

4. This Convention confines its recommenda- 
tions to the question of Slavery, and makes no 
expression of opinion on I other topic. 

solved, That W. W. Worsley, Reuben Daw- 
son, D. L. Beatty, Patrick Maxcy, Bland Ballard, 
Wn. P. Boone, Wm. E. Glover, T. McGrain, 
James Speed, and Wm. Richardson, be and they 
are hereby appointed a central committee, to use 
all proper means to promote the views of this 
Convention on the subject of Emancipation, and 
that they have power to appoint sub-committees 
in such places in the State as they may deem 
proper, and also to appoint advocates of the cause 
where they may think its interests demand it. 

On motion of Mr. Ballinger, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention 
are hereby tendered to its President, Vice Presi- 
dents, and Secretaries, for the able and impartial 
manner in which they have discharged their re- 
spective duties. 

Resolved, That the newspapers of Kentucky be 
requested to publish the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions. 

Heney Cray, of Bourbon, President. 


H. WinGate : 
W. P. Boone, Vice Presidents. 


Bianp BaLuarp, 
O. 8. Poston, 
Samuet Suy, 


THEY WILL LEAVE NORTH CAROLINA. 


Our attention was arrested, on Saturday last, 
by quite a long train of wagons, winding through 
our streets, which, upon inquiry, we found to be- 
long to a party emigrating from Wayne county, 
in this State, to the “far West.” This is but a 
repetition of many similar scenes that we and 
others have witnessed during the past few years; 
and such spectacles will be still more frequently 
witnessed, unless something is done to retrieve 
our fallen fortunes at home. ; 

If there be any one “ consummation devoutly to 
be wished” in our policy, it is that our young 
men should remain at home, and not abandon 
their native State. From the early settlement of 
North Carolina, the great drain upon her pros- 
perity has been the spirit of emigration, which 
has so prejudicially affected all the States of the 
South. Her sons, hitherto neglected (if we must 
say it) by an unparental Government, have wend- 
ed their way, by hundreds upon hundreds, from 
the land of their fathers—that land, too, to make 
it a paradise, wanting nothing but a market—to 
bury their bones in the land of strangers. We 
firmly believe that this emigration is caused by 
the laggard policy of our people on the subject of 
Internal Improvement—for man is not prone by 
nature to desert the home of his affections. 

Raleigh (N. C.) Register. 

The Register knows very well, that had the 
State free labor institutions, and nothing but a 
free labor population, there would be no com- 
plaint of a lack of Enterprise, neglect of Internal 
Improvements, or Depopulation. _ 

It would not surprise us if this respectable old 
State should show a retrograde march in popula- 
tion in 1850. From 1830 to 1840, her slaves in- 
creased at the rate of a little more than four per 
cent.; her white population at the rate of only 
one per cent.—the whole increase of the whites in 
ten years having been but 5,212. The total pop- 
ulation of Massachusetts is about the same as that 
of North Carolina; it is well known, too, that she 
is subject to a continual drain from immigration, 
but her population increased from 1830 to 1840, 
127,291, or at the rate of over twenty per cent. 

What makes the contrast between the two 
States more striking, is the relative densities of 
their populations; North Carolina containing 
only seventeen inhabitants to the square mile, 
while Massachusetts contains eighty-six. 

In view of these facts, it would seem that the 
sensible people of North Carolina ought to be in 
favor of Free Soil. 


a 


RAILROADS — ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC. 


The Atlantic States are fully aroused to the 
importance of opening channels of easy commu- 
nication with the great West. The project of the 
grand Pacific Highway of Mr. Benton, to extend 


Secretaries. 


from St. Louis to San Francisco, is generally 


deemed practicable, and its execution at no dis- 
tant day is confidently anticipated. It needs no 
prophet’s eye to foresee that it will be the great 
highway of the Commerce of the World. Through 
what section of the States shall it connect with 
the Atlantic coast? New York and New Eng- 
land already communicate by canal, railroad, and 
lake, with the Mississippi; but they would pre- 
fer that the Pacific railroad should take its de- 
parture from Northern Illinois or Wisconsin. 
The States south of the Potomac are on the alert, 
and a Railroad Convention for Georgia, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, and adjoining 
States, is called to meet at Memphis, on the 4th 
of July next, to take measures for the construc- 
tion of a railroad from St. Louis, through Ten- 
nessee, to debouch at Charleston or Baltimore. 
The Nashville Union remarks : 

“It is in fact a great struggle between the com- 
mercial interests of the North and South; and if 
we would for once reap our share of the world’s 
commerce, which must take the direction of the 
road, no matter where located, no time is to be 
lost; and Arkansas, Tennessee, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, and Georgia—in fact, every 
State South of the Ohio—should be on the alert. 
The immense trade of the Eastern and Western 
worlds is to pass through our midst, or to shun 
us; and who, in view of it, does not feel the vast 
importance of the crisis at hand—who is not dis- 
posed to make one tremendous struggle to get 
that share of this trade which our natural advan- 
tages should command, but which will be of little 
avail, if we let Northern enterprise and capital 
wrench it from our very grasp.” 

Meantime the Cincinnatians, without calling 
any Mass Convention, have commenced opera- 
tions, by at once voting liberal appropriations, and 
inducing the people of the adjoining counties in 
Indiana and the citizene of St. Louis, to do like- 
wise. The necessary stock for an efficient be- 
ginning is subscribed, the survey has commenced, 
and with the usual celerity characteristic of W est- 
ern enterprise, a railroad will ere long be laid 
from St. Louis to Cincinnati, which, through its 
line to Sandusky, has already an open communi- 
cation, via the Lakes, with New York and New 
England. 

But Pennsylvania is not to be caught napping. 
She is almost as much in earnest as if the trains 
were already freighted with cargoes from the Old 
World for China, by the great Pacific highway. 
The central road from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
is to be completed, and Pittsburgh seeks forthwith 
to connect itself with the central line of Ohio; 
and when this shall have been accomplished, soon 
the railway from Cincinnati to St. Louis will 
bring Philadelphia into direct communication 
with the world’s highway, in futuro. A week ago, 
an enthusiastic meeting of business men was held 
in Philadelphia, to raise subscriptions to finish 
the Central Road. The North American says: 

“The t subscription amounts to the sum 
of $3,180,000, to which may be added a contin- 
oe fand of $1,000,000, to be paid when the road 

finished to a certain point. It will be completed 
to Lewistown, a distance of 60 miles, in July 
next—to Huntingdon, 100 miles, in December 


and to Tyrone F 115 miles, in Jan 
next. When com Teted to that point, the pocsedt 


will exhausted, and one million 


Ys me cheba of morals, we are | PMSS"e 





> 4 ; 
: aa ee di 
passing through a rich bituminous a Cann 
field, in 8 wa county; enters nic in Col 
biana county; passes by Salem and through 
ton, the county town of Stark county, and heat 
the Ohio canal at Massillon, the fer-famed igh 
mart of Ohio, in the short distange of one Vill 
dred and one miles from Pittsburgh. rr 


sillon to Wooster. the county seat of Wayne, is 
twenty-four miles; and rene Po point to — 
field, in Richland county, is thirty-nine a 8, 


making the distance from Pittsburgh to Mans- 
field, one hundred and sixty-four miles. We 
connect at that point with the railroad now in 
uge to Sandusky city, and another nearly com- 
pleted to Mount Vernon and Newark, and the 
various railroads projected beyond Mansfield are 
80 numerous that it is hard to make @ selection 
between them,’ ” E 
While the East is thus stretching out its iron 
arms to the West, to lock it ina fast embrace, 
South Carolina Disunionists are talking about 
Non-Intercourse, Dissolutiog of the Union, and 


setting up for themselves! Pshaw! 


For the National Era. 
LIFE IN DEATH. 


Spirits that hover near me—ye, Whose wing® 
Beat back the Tempter—whose sweet presence brings 
Calm, gentle feelings, wishes pure and kind, 
An eye for all God’s beauty, and a mind 
al to all His voices,—still be nigh’ 
hen the Great Mystery its broad shadow flings . 
Over earth’s firmest visions till they fly 
Like shadows of the night—and teagh me how to die. 


When my breath fails me, as the eymmer air 
Ceases at evening—when my heart, whose care 
Jesus hath lightened, throbs, stops, throbs again— 
Then, slowly sinking, ceases in dufi pain 

Its noiseless, voiceless labors,—still be nigh : 

Let not the form of ghastly Death be there, 

But to my clouded yet clear-seeing eye . 

Reveal your forms of light, and make me love to die. 


The pinions of the Dark and Dréaded One 

Shall not, then, fan my temples. When ’tis done— 
This hard-fought fight—your fingers shall untie 
My earthward bonds; your voices silently 
Whisper, “Come up, your Jife is but begnn ; n 

And in your arms borne uptard, far on high, 

With mind and heart grown to Heaven's harmony, 
I shall know all, love all, and find ’tis Life to Die. 


J.H.P. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


A metaphysical work on the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion cannot expect to secure many readers. 
Those, who live in the enjoyment of religious 
life, but are unaccustomed to subject their mental 
operations to a scientific analysis, would feel them- 
selves lost in its abstract discussions. Those, 
whose minds are under better discipline, but who 
regard every attempt to explain the phenomena 
of Faith by human reason, will reject it as Infi- 
delity in disguise, or mere Rationalism: while 
the many who are indifferent to the practice of 
Religion, will take no interest in its philosophy. 

A few there are, who believe the relations of 
man to his Creator to be worthy of their profound- 
est study ; that Religion isa sentiment or fact in 
man’s consciousness, and'assuch open to examina- 
tion like any other sentiment or fact; that the 
Christian Religion, no matter by what external ar- 
rangements or supernatural agencies produced, is 
also a fact in his consciousness, having a definite 
subjective form, and being in entire harmony with 
the laws of his being; and that the Philosophy 
which demonstrates this Truth, so far from im- 
pairing, must strengthen our Faith and Rever- 
ence. By such as these, Mr. Morell’s book will 
be read with attention and profit. The author 
is not ashamed to acknowledge his obligation to 
German thinkers, although he maintains his own 
individuality, and becomes neither a Transcen- 
dentalist nor mere Rationalist. 

He commences his work by an examination of 
the human faculties; for, “whatever may be the 
Religion proper to man, its real nature and its 
possible intensity must depend upon the constitu- 
tion of the human mind.” He rejects of course 
the mere sensational theory, and adopts the more 
spiritual doctrines of the German school. The 
mill is regarded as that which constitutes the per- 
sonality, the self of the man; and the first and 
broadest distinction he adopts in classifying the 
mental operations is that which divides them 
into those relating to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and those subserving impulse and activi- 
ty—styling the former class the Intellectual, and 
the latter, the Emotional. The Intellectual and 
Emotional Life run parallel with each other, and 
develop thomeelves correlatively, and accordingly 
he proposes the following table of the successive 
stages of human consciousness. 

MIND 
commencing in 
Mere Fretine, (undeveloped unity,) 


evinces a 
Two-Fotp Activity 





L. II. 
Intellectual. Emotional. 
ist Stage. The Sensational 
consciousness (to which 
correspond) - - - - 
2d Stage. The Perceptive 
consciousness (to which 
correspond) - - - - 
3d Stage. The Logical con- 
sciousness (to which cor- 


The Instincts. 


Animal Passions. 


respond) - Relational Emotions. 
4th Stage. The Intuitional 
consciousness (to which 
correspond) - - - - /&sthetic, moral, and 
religious emotions. 
meeting in 





Fartn—(highest or developed Unity.) 

Having secured, by a clear, succinct explana- 
tion of this scheme of Mental Phenomena, a ground- 
work for philosophizing, he proceeds at once to the 
fundamental questions involved in the Philosophy 
of Religion, and his first inquiry is, what is the 
peculiar essence of Religion, treating it as a fact or 
phenomenon in human consciousness? Arriving 
by a short process at the conclusion, that it is an 
original element of our nature, he enters into an 
elaborate analysis to show that it belongs to that 
class of phenomena, termed Emotional. “ Neither 
intelligence nor activity, viewed alone, can be- 
come the measure of our Religion, but there are 
certain forms of emotion which can readily be- 
come so.” But, the religious emotion must pos- 
sess a peculiar and distinctive character, and in 
showing this he is led to penetrate still further into 
the phenomena of consciousness. In every possible 
state of consciousness there are two elements— 
the subject and the object. Intelligence seeks to 
bring everything to the centre of self; Action, to 
diffuse the energy of the subject over the whole 
or some portions of the objective world. The same 
law which control the domain of thought and ac- 
tion, pervades the region of emotion. Every 
emotion presupposes a mind aroused or excited, 
and an object arousing or exciting it: and there 
is a highly fluctuating proportion between the 
energy of the subjeot on the one hand, and the in- 
fluence of the object om the other. When the 
former predominates, the emotion is one of free- 
dom ; when the latter, it is one of passive sus- 
ceptibility, or dependence upon something beyond 
ourselves. In the ordinary flow of human life, 
our emotions are almost always various combina- 
tions of these two general feelings. But, there 
are periods of human emotion, when the will, the 
sense of freedom, seems almost omnipotent—when 
human nature becomes actively and determinately 
selfish in its aims, and imperious in its demands— 
when man would, were he able, make himself a 
god, and render the person subject, absolute over 
the universe. Entire self-deification, however, is 
a moral paradox, which man has too much con- 
scious weakness to imagine, except under moment- 
ary infatuation. But, with regard to thesense of 
dependence, the case is otherwise. In the presence 
of finite objects, man may feel himself to a cer- 
tain extent free and independent ; but, before the 
self-existent, infinite, and eternal, he may feel 
the sense of freedom utterly pass away, and be- 
come absorbed in the sense of absolute depend- 
ence. This feeling arises, then, when our sub- 
jective self stands opposed to an absolute object ; 
and what object is or can be absolute but the infi- 
nite Being himself—God, the self-existent, self- 
dependent, and eternal? The feeling involves 
the sense of Deity. The essential germ of the 
religious life is concentrated here. ' 
His next effort is to show how this feeling 
sentiment should give rise to different modes of 
religious development in man, and what are the 
conditions under which it produces a pure and an 
r * Tur Puosoray or Rexieion. By J. D. Mcrell, A. 
M., author ofthe History of Modern Philosophy.. New 
York’: D. Appleton'& Cu, For sale by Taylor & Maury. 
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‘the religion corresponding to the logical conscious- 


ers and each of the 18,989 non-sla 
to represent six persons ; there are then in North- 
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elevated form of religious life, And here he traces 
the rise of the religion of the perceptive conscious- 
ness, from its lowest form, fetishism, up to the wor- 
ship of the earth and the sun, and at last, of sup- 
posed invisible powers controlling, or acting 
through, the elements of nhture. Then follows 


ness, attaching itself to abstract ideas. External 
objects, under the analysis of the logical faculty, 
are transformed into aggregations of qualities ; 
the life of man is at length regarded as depend- 
ent upon qualities which have been first abstract- 
ed, and then personified and worshipped. So the 
great and noble attributes of mankind are seized 
upon, and impersonated, whence comes the my- 
thology of the Greeks and Romans, ip which wis- 
dom, power, love, peace, and war, are deified. 
This religion of the logical consciousness too often 
gains foothold under the present system of mono- 
theistic worship. Many a man in whom the high- 
er intuitions of the New Testament are unawak- 
ened, frames a deity for himself out of the ab- 
stract ideas of omnipotence, omniscience, justice, 
and mercy, and falls down before that idol. 

The next step places us within the sphere of 
the intuitional consciousness, which opens our 
eyes to the Beautiful, the Good, and the True, 
and corresponding to these are three classes of 
Emotions, the ssthetical, the moral, and those 
hitherto unnamed heavings of the spirit when it 
contemplates the awful majesty and immensity of 
Being, pure, eternal Being. The sense of de- 
pendence here finds more congenial objects. It 
has found a pathway by which it rises to the In- 
finite. ? 


“Within the region of ordinary intuition, 
however,” says our author, “the religious feel- 
ings have scope for considerable variations ; each 
sphere of emotion giving rise to a different de- 
velopment of them. In some cases, the ssthetic 
emotions may predominate, and the resulting ef- 
fect upon the religious affections will be—a ten- 
dency towards the worship of the beautiful. The 
predominant feature of this state may be termed 
spiritual sentimentalism—a state in which the reli- 
gious ro ome mr sight to a great extent of 
moral ideas and purposes, cluster around certain 
ideal creations, which fancy paints to the mind in 
forms of perfect symmetry, and hues of unutter- 
able beauty. 

“In other instances, there may be a predomi- 
nance of the moral element. When this is the 
case, the religious affections will tend to inspire 
a dependence upon moral law and order in the 
universe. Such a religion will impart firmness 
to the character, and activity in the prosecution 
of practical duty ; but will often betray a great 
want of tenderness in feeling, and of d sym- 
pathy at once with the beautiful and the divine. 
Finally, when the intuitions of pure being, and 
the corresponding affections, predominate over 
the sense of ideal beauty and moral law, the reli- 
gious life within will tend towards Pantheism, the 
peculiarity of which is, to sink all moral relations 
in its infinite reality. 

“If the reader will now refer for a moment to 
the scheme we have given of the human faculties 
in the first chapter, he will see that there is an 
elevated state of consciousness in which the whole 
energy of our intuitional faculty is concentrated. 
There is a moment of man’s inward experience, 
in which the higher intuitions seem to merge into 
a state of deep emotion, and in which, on the other 
hand, the higher emotions merge into a state of 
deep and immediate gazing upon truth; in a 
word, there is a state in which all our intuitions, 
and the emotions corresponding, blend in one com- 
mon unity, and realize the phenomenon of that 
pure and holy faith which seenis to be the imme- 
diate contact of the finite with the infinite—the 
calm repose of the soul of man upon the eternal 
God. It is not infinite being, infinite beauty, or 
infinite goodness, upon which we here gaze—it is 
upon all concentrated in the personality of one di- 
vine mind—-a conception which brings ther as 
into a focus the whole energy of the intellect, the 

emotions, and the will. 

“Here, then, let the feeling of absolute de- 
pendence come into full activity, and there is at 
length clear before us the Absolute Being, on whom 
we may depend. ——e linked together with 
such a faith. becomes the very highest and noblest 
form of human emotion, an emotion which gathers 
up all the powers and all the activities of the hu- 
man mind, and directs them in singleness of pur- 
pose towards infinite ends, infinite duties, and an 
infinite existence. Here the religious affections 
find their native home, leaving all the other stages 
far behind them. Here the absolute sense of de- 
pendence discovers that after which it had long 
been yearning. Here the whole man is led to 
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“of 154,896, so poor, that in estimating the ability 


of that section to pay taxes, Mr. Hubbard throws 
them generally out of the account. But, only the 
other day, at a meeting in South Carolina, in 


‘which Senator Butler figured, it was resolved 


that Slavery was the best scheme of labor ever 
devised by man! The meeting, of course, was not 
composed of the laborers, or of the non-slavehold- 
ers—but of the select few, who own both capital 
and labor. 


-———~»— 


POLITICS IN VIRGINIA. 


The Washington Unien congratulates the De- 
mocracy of the country upon the overwhelming 
triumph of the Democratic party in Virginia— 
but one Whig elected, and he sustained by the 
Democrats against the regular Whig nominee! 

The Democracy of the North and West, before 
they indulge in any ecstasies on this occasion, 
Will be apt to inquire into the causes of this sud- 
den revolution in Virginia. They remember 
that while Mr. Polk’s majority in that State, in 
1844, was 5,893, the majority for General Cass, 
in 1848, was only 1,480, the Whig vote having 
increased a few hundreds, the Democratic vote 
having decreased 4,196. 


the Democratic organization in Virginia, but it 
could not bring out its full force for a Northern 
candidate. A few months later, when there is 
no danger of the election of a Northern man, 
it rallies in full strength, and sweeps the State, 
triumphing in every district. But this is not 
all—it fought for slavery propagandism—it tri- 
umphed in the strength of a bitter sectional feel- 


Disunien. And yet the Democracy of the Union 
are expected to sing psans over such a triumph! 
The Democrats of the North and West, pledged 
to the maintenance of Freedom in the Territo- 
ries, are called upon to rejoice at the victory of 
of so-called Democrats in Virginia, who stand 
pledged to dissolve the Union, rather than aban- 
don the holy, Democratic work of propagating 
slavery in free territories! 

Calhounism may be popular in Virginia; it 
may pass there for sterling Democracy, but the 
Democrats of the North and West regard it as 
base metal, and the man among them who at- 
tempts to pass it as current coin, is deemed no 
better than any other counterfeiter. 

Let the Democracy of Virginia make Free- 
dom, instead of Slavery, its rallying cry; let it 
swear fealty to the Union, instead of Calhounism ; 
and the Democrats of other States might then 
be properly invoked to sympathize with its tri- 
umphs. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE PASSAGE OF THE 
ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


The Cincinnati Globe has an admirable article, 
cordially seconding the Movement for a Com- 
memoration of the Passage of the Ordinance 1787. 
We hope soon to hear the responses of our wor- 
thy cotemporaries in Northern Ohio, and still 
further West. 

The Boston Republican, copying a portion of our 
article, remarks : 

“ The following, from the National Era, we are 
sure will meet with a hearty response from all 
who are laboring for the freedom of the General 
Government from the control of the Slave Power.” 

The New York Evening Post is strongly in fa- 
vor of the movement : 

“ Nothing could be more appropriate than the 
convention .o happily commended in the forego- 
ing extract from the Washington Era. We hope 
another anniversary of the passage of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 may not pass uncommemorated, so 
long as a sect, denomination, or tribe, exists in 
the land, who contest its principles, or resist its 
legitimate application. 


“Turory anD Facrt.”—One of our Southern 
exchanges, rejoicing at the appearance of Elwood 
Fisher’s pamphlet, demonstrating the superior 
prosperity of the South over the North, remarks : 
“ We must defer extracts from this portion of the 
Lecture for another time, as well as others in 
which Mr. Fisher conclusively explodes the fallacy 





yield himself to the omnipotent will and eternal 
service of that Being from whese creative 


all things proceeded, and who is, and must ever 
be, the one infinite end into which all finite ends 
eternally flow.” 

Mr. Morell then proceeds to examine the dis- 
tinctive nature of Christianity, as a vital princi- 
ple, an element in human consciousness—and he 
then discusses in succession a variety of important 
topics—Revelation, Inspiration, Christian Theol- 
ogy, Certitude, &c.—carrying through all his in- 
vestigations his scheme of mental philosophy. 

From the abstract we have given of his opening 
discussion, the reader may infer the general char- 
acter of the book. The author has an acute and 
analytical mind, has familiarized himself with the 
German philosophy, writes vigorously, sometimes 
eloquently ; and, though at times liable to the 
charge of assuming too much, and not giving to 
his arguments a compact and precise form, he is 
still one of that class of thinkers who have the 
faculty of arousing the attention, and stimulating 
the faculties of their readers. 


THINGS IN ALABAMA. 


The people of Alabama are discussing various 
modes of extricating their State from its financial 
embarrassments. It is far from being in a prosper- 
ous condition. The population of the State in- 
creased from 1830 to 1840 at the rate of ninety- 
eight per cent., but by a census taken in 1844, it 
had gained in four years only at the rate of six- 
and-a-half per cent.—which would be less than 
twenty per cent. for the ten years ending 1850. 

Mr. David Hubbard, in an elaborate article in 
reply to certain gentlemen who had questioned 
him in relation to the Tax bill &c., seems to 
think that the burden of taxation must fall 
chiefly upon slave owners; as the non-slaveholders 
are generally poor. “As a general rule in this 
country,” he says, “all who are able own slaves. 
* %#*& \™“* Many of those who do not own ne- 
groes may be wealthy, and able to raise money to 
pay their taxes, but, generally speaking, I am 
correct.” 

This statement oonflicts with the philosophy of 
Elwood Fisher, who undertakes to demonstrate, 
that there is a great equality of wealth in the 
slave States. Mr. Hubbard is a practical man 
an old citizen of Alabama, and speaks of the en- 
tire northern section of the State. In that sec- 
tion, slavery prevails to a less extent than in the 
southern half, the slaves constituting in the for- 
mer only thirty per cent. There is more farming 
in the northern section, and more planting in the 
southern; and we may fairly presume that the 
proportion of slaves to each slaveholder is greater 
in the latter. Now, let us see how large is the 
population in Northern Alabama, which bears 
the burdens and rules the affairs of the Common- 
wealth. Mr. Hubbard appends to his statements 
a list of slave owners, and voters who are not 
owners, in each county of his section, as follows: 

Slave Voters Slave Voters 
Owners. not Slave Owners. not Slave 
Owners. Owners, 
Lauderdale 434 1,100 800 
Limestone 484 700 720 
Madison 933 900 950 
Jackson 208 1,800 1,300 
Fayette 108 900 1,850 
Marion 88 720 700 
Walker 62 689 680 
Blount 82 600 1,060 
St. Clair 177. 450 1,020 
Cherokee 247 1,320 
De Kalb 77 


Shelby 267 
T 


Pickens 892 


739 Total 6,827 18,989 
The non-slaveholding voters here are ‘nearly | 
three to one. Shall the time ever come when they 
will understand their true interests? We need 
not wonder at the despotism exerted over the 


-Press in Alabama and other States similarly cir- 


cumstanced. Their oWn journals are in the hands 
of the slave owners, who, having supreme control 
of affairs, make them the organs of their views 


and wishes, and at the same time prevent the 


establishment of any Press to advocate the rights 
and interests of the non-slaveholding voters. 

We may suppose each of the 6,827 slave own- 
voters 





ern Alabama, 113,934 white people in a population 





that the system of the South is depopulating,” &c. 
The same papér copies, in andther column, from 
the Baltimore American, an article showing the 
constant depopulation of the South under its 
present system, from which we make an extract: 

“The following paragraph, from the Greensbo- 
rough (Ala.) Beacon, notices a process of emigra- 
tion too well known to the older States of the 
South: 

“An unusually large number of movers have 
passed through this village within the past two or 
three weeks: On one day of the last week, up- 
wards of thirty wagonsand other vehicles belong- 
ing to emigrants, mostly from Goorgia and South 
Carolina, passed through on their way, most of 
them bound to Texas and Arkansas.’ 

“ This tide of emigration does not emanate from 
an overflowing population. Very far from it. 
Rather it marks an abandonment of a soil which, 
exhausted by injudicious culture, will no longer 
repay the labor of tillage. The emigrant, turning 
his back upon the homes of his childhood, leaves 
a desolate region, it may be, and finds that he can 
indulge in his feelings of local attachment only at 
the risk of starvation. 

“ How are the older States of the South to keep 
their population? We say nothing ofanincrease— 
but how are they to hold their own? It is useless 
to talk about strict construction, State rights, or 
Wilmot Provisos. Of what avail can such things 
‘be to a sterile desert upon which people cannot 
subsist ?” 

Read the Fisher Lecture, Mr. American, and 
your perplexity will be relieved. The census 
may show that Virginia and South Carolina have 
fewer white persons in 1850 than they had in 
1840, but Elwood will demonstrate from that very 
census that Slavery is the most powerful stimulus 


te population ever invented. 


Proeress 1n Sovrn Caroiina.—South Caro- 
lina is progressive, too, though in a direction 


somewhat different from the usual line of progress- 


At a late Public Dinner in Edgefield District, 
given to Senator Butler, where the fighting men 


assembled for the purpose of cultivating their 


chivalry, the following resolution was passed : 

“ Slavery——As it exists in the Southern States, 
it is the best organization of human labor, and, 
sanctioned by morality and the Constitution, we 
must be convinced, and subdued, before we yield 
it to pragmatic fanaticism or insolent aggression.” 


The fathers of these new lightsseemed to think- 


otherwise, when in 1698 they passed an act for 
the encouragement of the importation of white 
servants, reciting in the preamble that “ the 
great numbers of negroes which of late have been 
imported into the colony, may endanger the safety 
thereof, if speedy care be not taken, and encour- 
agement given for the importation of white ser- 
vants ;” and also, in 1714, when they passed an- 


other act, imposing a duty on the importation of 


slaves, assigning in the preamble as a reason, that 
“the number of negroes do extremely increase in 
this Province, and through the afflicting Provi- 
dence of God, the white persons do not propor- 


tionably multiply, by reason whereof the safety of 


said Province is greatly endangered.” 


For the purpose of securing this superlative or- 
ganization of labor in all its perfection, a new po- 


litical organization is deemed necessary. The q 
following is one of the toasts given at the same questionable—Is, a8 


dinner: 
“By H. R. Spann.—A Southern Confederacy— 


Our ultimate and only dependence for political equal- 
ity and freedom.” - 


Horn’s Raitroap Gazerte, published at New 
York, is one of the most convenient and useful 
journals we receive. It is published weekly, by 
S. Horn, at $2 per annum, payable in advance, 
and is cheap at that, containing as it does dia- 
grams of the various railroads in the United 
States now in operation, with their extension from 
time to time, the new roads being added, as they 
are put in working order. Detailed information 
is also given, concerning the hours of arrival and 
departure of the various trains, their connecting 
lines of stages and steamboats, rates of fare, 
freight, tonnage, refreshment stations, and a vast 
variety of other matters of importance to tray- 
ellers. 

- Tue Knoxvitse (Tenn.) Trisune, a Whig pa- 
per, advocates the gradual emancipation of the 
slaves of that State. i 


There was no diminution of the strength of 


ing, identified in most cases with the spirit of 


F rom the Frankfort (Ky.) Commonwealth. 


CONVENTION 


OF THE 


FRIENDS OF EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY, 


The delegates to the Convention of the friends 
of Emancipation in Kentucky assembled at the 
Capitol, in Frankfort, on Wednesday, the 25th 
of April, at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. J. R. Thornton, of Bourbon, called the 
Convention to order, and pro Col. Henry 
Cray, of Bourbon, as President of the Conven- 
tion, and Henry Wineare, of Franklin, and W. 
P. Boon, of Jefferson, as Vice Presidents. 

Franx Bauwineer, of Mercer, was appointed 
Secretary. 

Mr. Wingate suggested the propriety of prayer 
before the Convention proceeded further with its 
deliberations ; whereupon, 

The Rev. T. N. Ralston, of Fayette, addressed 
the Throne of Grace. 

Mr. Ballinger, the Secretary, not appearing in 
the Hail, Mr. Bland Ballard, of Louisville, was 
appointed Secretary, and O. 8. Poston, of Mercer 
and Samuel Shy, of Fayette, as Assistant Sec. 
retaries. 

After a call of the counties— 

Ben. Monroe moved that all persons present, 
who sympathize with the objects of the meeting, 
though they may not have been appointed dci:- 
gates, be invited to take seats in the Convention, 
and participate in its deliberations. The motion 
prevailed without a dissenting voice. 

Mr. J. R. Thornton moved that a committee be 
appointed to report resolutions expressive of the 
sense of the Convention. Passed. 

Mr. T. M. Smith, of Louisville, moved that the 
committee consist of one from each county repre- 
sented ; and 

Mr. R. J. Breckinzidge proposed further to 
amend the proposition, by declaring that the 
members of the committee shall be designated by 
the delegations from the counties, respectively. 
Adopted. 


And the Convention adjourned until 2 o’clock. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

At half past two o’clock, the Convention was 
called to order, and the following gentlemen were 
announced as composing the Grand Committee 
provided for in the resolution, adopted in the fore- 
noon, to wit: 

William Garnet, of Barren ; George M. Bedin- 
ger, of Boone; W. M. O. Smith, of Bourbon; J. 
C. Young, of Boyle; R. J. Breckinridge, of Fay- 
ette; Ben. Monroe, of Franklin; George F. 
Sartain, of Garrard; E. C. Drane, of Henry; 
W. P. Thomasson, of Jefferson; J. G. Fee, of 
Lewis; Henry Owsley, cf Lincoln; W. L. 
Breckinridge, of Louisville; C. M. Clay, of Mad- 
ison ; F. Ballinger, of Mercer; A. W. Hynes, of 
Nelson; A. M. Blair, of Nicholas; J.S. Crutch- 
field, of Oldham; H. P. Thomson, of Pulaski; 
Evan Stevenson, of Scott ; Mark Hardin, of Shel- 
by; J. M. Pendleton, of Warren; Samuel D. 
Fishback, of Owen ; William Poynter, of Bath ; 
Jesse Butner, of Spencer. 

Which committee, it was announced, were in 
session in the Library. 

Mr. Holloway, of Boyle, desired to say a few 
words to his friends, and hoped others would vol- 
unteer their suggestions, by way of filling up the 
time during the absence of the committee. We 
are, said he, assembled for no ordinary purpose. 
The ends we aim at, are of immense interest and 
importance. We have to meet a resolute foe—de- 
termined and uncompromising. We have against 
us the devil, the politicians, and George D. Pren- 
tice besides. If we scourge the devil, he will flee 
from us—if we scourge the politicians, they will 
fly tous. If we would be victorious, we must be 
vigilant, active, and uncompromising. lt will not 
do to compromise. The adversary offers no mid- 
dle ground—we must take none. If we would be 
victorious, we must fight. We may not win the 
day now. A defeat will not injure, but rather 
strengthen and invigorate us. Being in the right, 
we must gain strength with every battle. The 
Free Soil party in the North is gaining from both 
parties every day. I will not say they are in the 
right, or that they who join them are right; but 
I say that the friends of Freedom and Emancipa- 
tion are daily gaining strength everywhere, and 
they will gain strength here, rely upon it. The 
Emancipationists are conservative in all things— 
they will in all things, I trust and believe, array 
themselves on the side of the right. 

A few weeks since, it was said we were not 
three hundred strong in Boyle county. I believe 
we are more than three times three hundred— 
and we shall gather strength from now until the 
election. But, to secure to us that gain, we must 
stand firm. Again I say, let us have no com- 
promise. 

The meeting thisday assembled must exert a 
powerful influence for weal or woe. There are 
hundreds in the State who, but for the hope of ul- 
timate Emancipation, would leave here at once. 
If our action here to-day is bold, and shows we 
are determined to give battle, they will remain 
and afd us. If we c them mothing to hope fur, 
they will depart and seek in other lands a rid- 
dance from the curse of slavery. I have heard it 
suggested that we may compromise upon the law 
of 1833. For the sake of the cause, let us do no 
such thing. Our vencrated. forefathers in the 
trying times of the Revolution offered no compro- 
mise. The asserted a principle, a high and holy 
principle, and by that they resolved to stand or 
fall. Let us in this struggle imitate their ex- 
ample. Let us present a bold, manly, and deter- 
mined front—and do battle with a zeal and an 
energy worthy of our noble cause. But, I am 
but one among you. I have given my advice. If 
tamer counsels prevail, I trust there may be found 
enough true spirits who will unfurl the ‘rue ban- 
ner—for the glory, honor, and prosperity of the 
white man—to make a firm, decided, and resolute 
struggle—and I pledge myself to be found with 
them. 

Thomas M. Smith, of Louisville, said he was 
born a slaveholder—had owned as a fiduciary, and 
in his own right, a large number. He began in 
early life to believe that there was something un- 
natural in the relation of master and slave; and 
that opinion has grown and strengthened with his 
manhood and old age. The institution has been 
to me a source of deep personal injury in more 
aspects than one. At 20 years of age, I becamea 
member of a most respectable and influential 
Christian denomination. I have loved that hon- 
ored old church ; but, alas! it has been torn and 
divided, and the bonds of union and fellowship 
which bound brother to brother, in that organiza- 
tion, have been rudely snapped by the influence 
of a controversy about slavery. The severance of 
those old ties was deeply painful to me ; yet the 
path of duty seemed clear to me. I could not 
leave my church for slavery ! I stood by her in 
spite of slavery. t 

And I have long and anxiously looked for the 
coming of that glorious day, when my State— 
Kentucky—bright, glorious, noble Kentucky— 
shall rise in the majesty of her strength, and pro- 
claim herself free from this terrible curse of sla 
very—a curse which our forefathers in an evil 
hour fastened upon us. I am proud to say that ! 
am from a city, the commercial metropolis of your 
State, where four-fifths of the people are for Eman- 
cipation—a city whose people are ready and will- 
ing to use all honorable means to procure the ex- 
tinction of slavery. = 

The question we are assembled to consi¢er, 8 4 
great political question. It is not a question of 
to-day. It is a question which seriously disturbed 
our fathers—it can have no rest uniil it is settled. 
As a political question, we have a right to discuss 
it—a right which no just man will deny. Wher- 
ever and whenever it is discussed, it will and 
must gain strength. We have then but to act 
wisely and prudently to-day, and go hence armed 
for the struggle; and if we but half fight, we 
must-be victorious. I know perfectly well, there 
are many true and men, who are deadly hos- 
tile to emancipation. They oppose us at every 
step. I'am willing to accord to them all the hon- 
esty and integrity that I claim for myself in the 
opinions which | entertain. They believe, no 
doubt, that their policy 16 best for the country. 
All that we ask is, that we may reason together. 
A fair field is all that we need, to convince them 
.| of the policy of Emancipation. Then there is 
another class, respectable in numbers and intelli- 

nce, who believe there is xf power in the people 
A Emancipate. This proposition, it seems to me, 
has but to be stated, to see its want of force and 
foundation. No well-informed jurist will contro- 
vert the power of the people over the question. 
The only real question—if that may be said to be 
to its policy. The denial of 
the power is a species of fanaticism—such as we 
have heard and read from pro-slavery men of the 
cast of John C. Calhoun, It is the spirit we have 
seen in the American Congress—displayed, too, 
by many who are esteemed the wisest men in the 
nation. I call it fanaticism; for what else but 
fanaticism, of the wildest kind, could induce Mr. 
Calhoun, acknowledged on all hands to be a man 
of t intellect, to stoop to combat the great 
truth in the Declaration of Independence, that 
“all men are born free and equal,” by the pitiful 
declaration pr men are not tg that von 
ore born! I say,Aherefore, that there are amon 
the more ultra pfo-slavery men, men who deny 
everything inconsistent with the perpetuation 0! 
slavery—a most dan spirit of fanaticism. 
Mr. President, f have associated from my boy- 
hood with slaveholders. ‘They are generous, 
brave, and hospitable ; but many of them displ9J 
a. singular want of courage and magnanimity 
this uestion. They fear to meet it boldly, 
and fly to the foundationless declaration fof w2” 
of power! Nay, an ex-Chief-Justice of this glo- 
rious Commonwealth ‘has recently been heard id 
deny the power over slavery! The right to ho! “ 
slaves is a constitutional right ; the people in thel 
sovereign capacity, represented in conven' 
have fall power to alter or amend the Const! 
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tion. Suppose the convention, in its sovereign 


: shall be slavery no longer. 
capacity, pesneoed _ Is it not the people = 
Who can gainsa, here is the power beyon 


and w t 
‘oa Peet title in slaves 18 held under an 


in virtue of the Constitution. That Conse 
the people have full power to alter y a ened 
An act of Emancipation surely wi - readhng 

rded as impairing the obligation us ral 
The State has made no contract tha rae 
be perpetual ; on the contrary, ba pe rae 
breeder of slaves nh ager! ag Syaante thele 
caly 2 Pepin in slaves. Emancipation is 
are ropriation of property for public use. 


No mae maa will so argue. Nor can slavery be 


ed upon moral grounds. No man has a 
he prt the service of his slave. And if 
you are attacked because of the alleged immorality 
of Emancipation, you may promptly reply by de- 
manding to know by what moral right the slave 
is and has been held. ‘ o-poee® 

|Mr. S. here, upon the policy of Emancipation, 
drew a comparison between the cities of Louis- 
yille and Cincinnati, producing statistics, &c. 
which the reporter was unable to take down with 
sufficient accuracy to justify their insertion here. | 

James M. Todd, of Shelby, remarked that, but 
for the experiences given in by the gentlemen who 
had preceded him, the Convention would very 
much resemble a Quaker meeting. Quakers 
though, he believed, spoke only when they were 
moved by the Spirit; and, as he had a few words 
to say, he felt that he had as well say them while 
he was in the spirit. I was born, said he, in a 
slave State, and if feel no degradatiod in acknow- 
ledging that I was nursed and suckled by a slave. 
| confess I have never loved this institution of sla- 
very. I have felt that it has retarded immeasura- 
bly the onward, upward march of this great State. 
i believe we should this day have been, in the 
race of nations, far in advance of our present po- 
sition, but for this institution. We stand pre- 
cisely in that position where we suffer all its evils, 
without enjoying any of its profits, if profits there 
be anywhere. From the character of our people, 
our slaves are rendered insubordinate and worth- 
less, and their labor is comparatively unproduc- 
tive. And these facts are every day becoming 
more and more apparent. Formerly, we went to 
the block to hire our slaves. Now, we must look 
out the servant, and mildly ask : “ My good boy, 
will you come and live with me?” They reply 
generally by the question: “ Massa, what chances 
you give? Will you give Easter, Whit-Sunday, 
the Fourth of July, big muster, last day of the 
election, a week at Christmas, all your old clothes 
before they are half worn, and several dollars in 
cash?” You reply: “I am too poor to do all 
these things.” The result is, you must look for a 
slave less exacting! If an,unraly servant is flog- 
ged, he runs off, and you must expend nearly his 
whole value in his recovery, if indeed he is recov- 
ered at all. This is the true view of Slavery in 
Kentucky—considered in reference to its value 
as an institution for labor. 

I have heard, Mr. President, attempts todefend 
this institution upon Bible grounds! By the 
same sort of argument we may defend polygamy. 
Slavery was tolerated, and is therefore right. A 
multitude of wives were in those days; and will it 
be said that a man may yet choose his wives as in 
olden times! One is as much scriptural as the 
other. 

But the question of interest to us is, how are 
we to approach this institution? How are we, 
who do not believe it either right or desirable, to 
rid the country of it? It was entailed upon us, 
and we are therefore not responsible for it ; but if 
we do not use all just means to rid ourselves of it, 
we shall be guilty of the sin of its continuance. 
Besides, like all other evils, it is growing daily. 
The number is yearly increasing, while the out- 
lets and foreign demand are diminishing. If we do 
nothing, is there not reason to fear that we shall 
soon be like old Virginia, where the great planter, 
failing to raise enough to eat, is compelled to eat 
up five or six of his best slaves every year! The 
South is well supplied with negroes. It is a well 
known fact, that there is already a superabun- 
dance of the great staple of the South, cotton— 
that there is more labor employed in its culture 
than yields a fair profit. 

Our large farms in Kentucky are yearly ex- 
tending in size. We are forced to extend them to 
make food for our young negroes. When our 
children grow up, we cannot divide our planta- 
tions. We are forced to keep them to sustain our 
servants, and the necessary result is, that our 
sons go to the far West, and our daughters die 
old maids. We must, fellow-citizens, get a hear- 
ing before the people. Our cause is just. We 
are in pursuit of the right, and if we but move 
prudently and wisely, yet firmly, we shall assured- 
ly be victorious. Let us demand a fair hearing 
before the people, and if they decide against us, I, 
for one, shall be content: if we are victorious, I 
shall bless the day as our State’s deliverance. 

Mr. Haywood, of Louisville, had no experience 
to give, but would give his opinions on the inter- 
esting question before the Convention. The 
principal question seemed to be, independence or 
compromise. The only safe ground is the ground 
of right. No cause ever succeeded by com- 
promise. ‘Let us announce the principle we 
hold, without fear, and without modification. If 
we would be successful, we must not falter in the 
presence of our adversaries—we must present a 
bold and united front. A bold presentation of 
our cause cannot injure us, but must find usa 
hearty response in every valley and from every 
mountain top in the State. We too often deceive 
ourselves by assuming that there is an indifference 

to this cause. The sentiment of liberty breathes 
and glows, and however silent it may now appear, 
the friends of liberty feel the importance of this 
time, and they will come up when the banner is 
unfurled, and will be true when the day of trial 
comes. I have travelled recently in the southern 
part of the State, where it was said this cause had 
no friends. Ill tell you, sir, we have friends 
there—everywhere. They have not spoken, be- 
cause we have displayed too much timidity. Pre- 
sent to them a bold plan, and they will embrace it. 
Again, I say, Mr. President, that, in my poor 
judgment, the only true ground is that of boldness 
and decision. Do we believe our cause just? I 
believe every true Emancipationist has faith in 
the cause; and if we are but true and steadfast, 
we shall assuredly be victorious. 

Mr. Robinson, of Franklin, in responding to a 
call, remarked, that he had just come into the 
Hall, and did not know really what question was 
before the Convention, or whether, indeed, there 
was any question at all before it. He supposed, 
however, from the remarks he had heard, that it 
was a question as to the policy to be pursued by 
the Convention in reference to the important sub- 
ject of Emancipation. The last gentleman up, 
(Mr. Haywood,) was for the right. There is a 
great deception in this thing of going blindly for 
the right. It is true, we should always adopt 
right principles, and never compromise them; but 
the true question with the wise statesman is how, 
and by what means, the right is to be accomplish- 
ed. All will agree upon the abstract question of 
going for the right; but how are you going to 
bring the right to bear, and how can we get the 
people to vote for the right? What we want, is, 
to place the question in such a form that we may 
get it fairly and directly before the people. We 
want a hearing. That is essential to our success, 
and if we can‘ get the principle so set out as to 
give us a fair hearing, we may hope to make the 
right tell at the polls: I much doubt if any good 
can come of the agitation of the question of so 
amending the Constitution as to effect our pur- 
poses now. 

_ | go for the spirit of the law of 1833, and the 
right to demand a vote before the people on the 
direct question of slavery. Divest Seomittpetion, 
When it shall come before the people, of all the flum- 
mery demagogues have thrown around it, and I 
believe a majority will be for it. Let our efforts 
be directed to bringing it before the people. And 
We should be careful to bring it up unconnected 
With other questions of reform. Let it stand 
slone—the plain question to the people—“do you 
per perpetuating slavery in Kentucky or not?” 
a esire it to be submitted separately, because I 
aa t want it trammelled with anything else. Put 
it in the new Constitution, and it will have to car- 
“ fn oe many other reforms. The-Convention 
the } andr patehae submission of the question to 
fess to idolize. N either the Whig we Diendase 
members of that bod. 
denied y will dare refuse to let the 
vee eu, People say what they will do with sla- 

cry. Those great parties have been for two 
re Fost Tunning a race, professedly to see who 

© most for the people. Now it is hardly 
this little boon the 
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of Old vas With others, this love of sla- 
very is neither a sentiment nor ple—they, 
from mere habit, ery out us, abolition ! 
danger to property!—and those who cry loudest 
are those who never had a negro to abolish; and 
unless their habits of industry shall vastly change, 
never will; while the largest ion raise the 
hue and cry merel hoc ag effect, and for 
fear of mere y ini 

[Mr. Rs Gontolen of the manoeuvres of politi- 
cians on the Convention question, and the “ glo- 
rious state of Old Virginia society,” was ta. 
ble, and convulsed the house with laughter. It was 
one of those hits, however, which must be heard— 
cannot be reported.] 

Mr. Barkley, from Fayette, arose merely, to 
state the feeling and prospect in the county which 
he in part represented. They felt able to elect 
their candidates. The pro-slavery men had held 
their meeting, and it had resulted in disaster to 
their hopes. He did not fear the result of the 
canvass, The law of ’33 would not do for a fight— 
we must come to a direct vote on the question of 
emancipation. One of the pro-slavery candidates 
in Fayette announced himself opposed to the law 
of 1833, and the open clause, and professed to re- 

them as more dangerous than a direct vote 
upon the question. It were therefore, to act 
boldly, and have the question at once settled. 

Mr. Monroe, from the Grand Committee, made 
the following report: 

This Convention, composed of citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, and representing the opinions and wish- 
es of a large number of their fellow citizens thronghout the 
Commonwealth, met in the Capitol on the 25th April, 1849, 
to consider what course it becomes those who are opposed to 
the increase and to the perpetuity of Slavery in this State to 
pursue in the approaching canvass for members of the Con- 
vention called to amend the Constitution, adopts the propo- 
sitions which follow, as expressing ita jndgment iu the prem- 
i Believing that: involuntary hereditary slavery, as it ex- 
ists by law in this State, is injurious to the prosperity of the 
Commonwealth, inconsistent with the fundamental princi- 
ples of free government, contrary to the natural rights ot 
mankind, and injurious to a pure state of morals, we are of 
opinion that it ought not to be increased, and that it ought 
not to be perpetuated in this Commonwealth. : 

2. That no attempt ought to be made, now or at any time, 
to set slaves free by compulsory emancipation. without just 
com, tion, after rights of property have been allowed to 
vest in them; but that every scheme for the compulsory ex- 
tinction of Slavery in Kentucky ought to begin with those 
born after the t of the sch , and that the 
removal of the liberated slaves ought to form a part of every 
~~ et we recommend the following points, as those to be 
insisted on in the new Constitution; and that candidates be 
run in every county in the State, favorable to these or simi 
lar constitutional provisions: 1. The absolute prohibition 
of the importation of any more slaves into Kentucky. 2. The 
complete power in the people of Kentucky to enforce and 
perfect, under the new Constitution, whenever they desire 
it, a system of gradual prospective emancipation. 

4. This Convention confines its recommendation to the 
question of Negro Slavery, and makes no expression of opin- 
ion on any other topic. 

Mr. Thomasson, of Jefferson, differed from a 
majority of the committee which had reported the 
resolutions, and desired, at this point, to arrest 
the attention of the House, and direct it to the 
consideration of the 4th resolution. I fear it is 
too indefinite. It does not place us upon that 
high ground we ought to occupy. It proposes, I 
fear, a measure altogether too moderate, too tem- 
porizing for the spirit of the people on this sub- 
ject. We must,in my judgment, go farther in 
our positive recommendations than these resolu- 
tions go. I fear we shall lose everything, if we pro- 
pose nothing bold and decided now. We must not 
only denounce slavery, but we must show the peo- 
ple that, by the action of the last Legislature, in 
the repeal of the law of 1833, and the passage of 
the Dohoney resolutions, we have been forced— 
aye, absolutely driven—to make this question. We 
have no alternative between a quiet submission to 
perpetual slavery, and a bold, resolute struggle 
for Emancipaticn. And no good man can hesitate 
which to choose. I am in favor of meeting this 
question fittrly and fully; but I prefer to leave 
the questidn of how and by what means the thing 
is to be accomplished—I say, I prefer that that 
shall be ati Open question, that every man may work 
out a plan for himself, and for his own constitu- 
ents—and that out of the good, of all the plans 
thus devised, we may, in the end, choose that one 
which shall promise to be the safest, surest, and 
best. Besides, some of our candidates may, from 
local considerations, deem it proper to make this 
or that concession, not consistent with this plat- 
form. 

There are many friends of the cause who are 
not willing to so amend the Constitution as to 
leave this question open for constant agitation be- 
fore the people. They want to look to a day 
when they may repose, free from the excitement 
of the agitation of this question. I hope the reso- 
lution will be modified. I do not want to go back 
to my people, and tell them I have been to the 
Emancipation Convention, and have been com- 
pelled to fall back from the bold position they had 











all I can get, and I shall 


ment, 
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taken, and have been compelled to content myself 
with agreeing to fight for a mere reservation to 
the Legislature of a right to submit the question 
to the people at some future day. 

Mr. Holloway, of Boyle, offered a substitute fo 
the report of the committee: ° 

[The proposed substitute was withdrawn before 
a copy could be prepared for the reporter, and we 
were not able to secure the original. | 

W. L. Breckinridge, of Louisville, said he was 
a member of the committee, and dissented from 
the report. He came here to consider the best 
method of bringing the question of Emancipation 
before the people. He supposed he came here to 
secure the engrafting of a plan in the Constitu- 
tion. A majority of the committee seem to desire 
no action for Emancipation by the Convention, 
and therefore he differed from them. Mr. B. asked 
if it was now in order to present an amendment 
to the first resolution, which would test the feel- 
ing of the Convention onthis subject ? 

Mr. President. No; there is already an amend- 
ment before the Convention. 


Mr, Holloway. I withdraw mine, that Mr. B. 
may present his. ‘ 
~ Mr. Breckinridge then offered his amendment, 
and remarked that he had no desire to press it. 
His only purpose was to secure, if possible, a 
vote—an expression of the opinion of this Conven- 
tion ag to the propriety of fighting for a clause in 
the Constitution emancipating the slaves of the 
State. Mr. B.’s amendment is as follows : 

Add to the first resolution— 

“But that it ought to be removed under the new Consti- 
tution, by some scheme of gradual emancipation and coloni- 
zation engrafted thereon.” 

Mr. Thomasson proposed, as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by Mr. Breckinridge, the fol- 
lowing : 

“ And that provision shall be made for gradual prospective 
emancipation with colonization.” 

George M. Bedinger, of Boone, was a member 
of the committee, and dissented from its report. 
It is unquestionably the desire of my people, said 
he, that there shall be some provision in the 
new Constitution in favor of Emancipation. We 
want some ground to.stand upon, from which we 
can make a bold and resolute fight. A pro-slavery 
candidate for the Convention, in Boone, has al- 
ready gone so far in opposition to our proposition 
as to avow himself for an open clause in the new 
Constitution, except as to slavery, which seals our 
fate forever. Such men must be met by bold, in- 
trepid measures, with a plan promising some pres- 
ent relief. I believe our boldest plan is our saf- 
est. Let us encourage the people to join us, and 
not alarm them by the timidity of our proposi- 
tions. 

Judge B. Monroe, of Franklin, did not think 
the amendment ought to be adopted. It is better 
to take prudent ground for victory than bolder 
ground for defeat. The amendment makes it ne- 
cessary for each candidate to present his plan for 
emancipation. This will produce innumerable 
difficulties. There will be no end to the stum- 
bling-blocks it will throw in the way. The truth 
is, we have now no general or special plan upon 
which we can agree. The pelle, sa of Louis- 
ville or Jefferson may be far in advance of us. 
The amendment may suit them—it would destroy 
us. Iam for hey a with colonization, and not 
otherwise ; nor will I vote for any man, or advo- 
cate any plan which contemplates emancipation 
without colonization. It will be well for us to re- 
member that the public mind is very far from be- 
ing made up on this question. There has yet to 
be much sober, serious consideration bestowed 
upon it. Our work must be done slowly, and only 
after a radical change in public sentiment. If we 
raise our banner too high, or undertake to do too 
much, | fear we will do nothing. 

C. M. Clay, of Madison, said he had differed 
from the committee in their chamber, and must 
now apologize for forsaking his friends and going 
over to the committee. If I have a fault more 
prominent than another, it is my enthusiasm or 
rashness. My feelings are with my Louisville 
friends; if dpe alone I pay FS 4 — take 
their und, but, cod: n 1 others, my 
jedguens tells oa I aes yield to that maturer 
and better judgment of themajority. Out of def- 
erence to the manifest will of the majority, I shall 
support the report of the committee. The im- 
portance of the great issue at stake to-day should 
admonish us to proceed with great d on. 
If the report of the committee is the very best we 
can do, it is our duty to be content, and make the 
most of it. We do not yield our principles—we 
still battle for them; if not in a straight line, we 
go the safest and what is deemed the best route. 

f we gain not all we want, we at least gain all the 
circumstances around us authorize us to hope for. 
I shall therefore agen ey Dr. Frank- 
lin on a memorable | en he declared, 
“Tf that doctrine does not give all I want, it gives 

it my hearty sup- 


Mr. Holloway urged the adoption of the amend- 
thought it vitally important. The 
cpl as yielded without it. Its rej 





























ture. The real question now is merely as to time. 
Ifwe can get the question submitted in a separate 
clause of the Constitution, that is the best plan. 
A bold fight is a very thing, if a man has a 
fair field ; but it is folly to ask for a bold fight 
when our hands are tied. Let us ask oar candi- 
dates to submit this question to us, that we may 
say yea or nay to the proposition of perpetual sla- 


ery. 

Mr. Robert J. Breckinridge, of Fayette, thought 
the real difficulty lay in rote bb ses bey 
The committee were very nearly unanimous in 
everything, except in regard to the second head 
of the third Proposition, and that, too, was adopt- 
ed by a very large majority. He had no very 
great objection to the amendment, if it should be 

ed as not recommending any specific action 
in the Convention. A large committee, one from 
each county represented, had been appointed, and 
part of them had consulted with their respective 
county delegations ; and that committee, after sit- 
ting in council four or five hours, reported, with 
ro ame unanimity, the resolutions now on the 
table. They were.not adopted in committee un- 
til after fall and deliberate consideration and de- 
bate, and they may, therefore, be considered as a 
fair exposition of the views of a very large ma- 
jority of the committee, and: I may say, of the whole 
party in Kentucky. What, therefore, of profit is 
to come from the discussion in which we are now 
engaged? In my judgment, the whole thing re- 
solves itself into this: Is it the part of wisdom to 
devise here, at this time, a plan, and go before the 
ple with it—or will you take some other, and 
it may be, in the general, equivalent ground for 
the exclusion of any more slaves, and the investi- 
ture of the Legislature with power to emancipate 
the slaves of the State, whenever a majority of 
the people shall resolve such a course proper ? 
The consideration of these questions is of vast 
importance. Fifty years ago, our fathers had this 
question up before them; it is now re-produced, 
and we come again to its consideration. Let us 
so act in regard toit, that we may transmit to our 
posterity, as we have received it, the most inex- 
tinguishable hatred of, and hostility to, this most 
atrocious of all human institutions. 

The true question is, which is the wisest and 
most hopeful of all the plans for the accomplish- 
ment of the end we have in view ? It is, I believe, 
a hopeless task to strive to get a specific plan en- 
grafted in the new Constitution ; but it is, I verily 
believe, a most promising and hopeful task, to look 
to the plan by action hereafter through the Le- 
gislature. Let us struggle to make the policy 
since 1833 the policy of the State in all future 
time, and to provide in the new Constitution for 
the adoption of such plan as may be deemed wis- 
est by the Legislature. Is it not indeed as bold 
to demand the right to do the thing at a proper 
time and in a proper way, as it is to demand that 
it shall be done at once in the Constitution? If 
we have the power to do the latter now, may we 
not hope to accomplish the former at a future 
day? It is infinitely more easy to attempt to car- 
ry out the plan proposed by the committee than 
to move one hundred and forty thousand voters 
now to the proposed amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. To ask that the measure we desire may be 
engrafted in the Constitution now, and to ask that 
the right and power to do thesame thing be given 
to the Legislature, are very different things. The 
latter may be hoped for, the former I regard as 
impossible. 

One of the great political parties early wheeled 
into line against us. The other great political 
party has wheeled into line against us. We are 
opposed by the combined forces of both the great 
parties, as far as party organization can bring 
them to oppose us. It is not to be disguised that 
a large majority of the slaveholders are against 
us. A respectable number, to their lasting honor, 
have joined in our ranks. A large majority of the 
voters of the State are non-slaveholders. They, 
too, as a class,-have been poisoned against us. 
They have been appealed to; they have been told 
that we proposeto rob the slaveholder of his prop- 
erty; they have been told that we disregard the 
vested right of the master in the slave—all these 
things are told to the non-slaveholder, but they 
forget to tell him that the highest property man 
can have, is the property in himself. You can 
have no hope of success, unless you can dissociate 
the slaveholder from the non-slaveholder. You 
must convince the non-slaveholder that Emanci- 
pation will add to the prosperity and glory of the 
State. You must satisfy the non-slaveholder that 
power may be exercised. Emancipation can never 
be accomplished otherwise. Yet we are asked to 
go for Emancipation at once—to strike boldly and 
blindly for a clause in the Constitution for pros- 
pective Emancipation. And why? Not because 
the mode proposed by the committee will not as 
surely accomplish the object, but because it may 
affect some gentlemen who are candidates for 
office! We are asked to be guilty of this stu- 
pendous folly, because it is necessary to the suc- 
cess of this or that gentleman in his struggle for 
place and power. We must look to higher aims. 
‘We must look to ultimate rather than present 
glory. I believe that some of you, old as you are, 
will live to be honored that you are here this day. 
We must be patient—we must be prudent—we 
must be watchful. 

[Mr. B. spoke at great length, and his remarks 
had evidently a very powerful effect upon the 
Convention. The nig. is a very imperfect 
sketch of his speech. Indeed, the Reporter was 
several times led off with the speaker, instead of 
following his pen in its work of taking notes.] 

W. P. Boon, of Jefferson, said he came here for 
the purpose of doing all the good in his power. 
He could not see the propriety of yielding now, 
if good may be done by resistance. Why shall we 
put off the struggle, if there be a rational hope of 
success now? Are we to run no candidates—to 
make no fight, except about the merest abstrac- 
tions? In my humble opinion, that is not the 
road to success. When I first announced myself 
to a brother Democratic friend as an Emancipa- 
tionist, he was amazed, and declared, with great 
emphasis, that I had sunk myself so low, the hand 
of resurrection would never reach me. That 
friend was Levi Tyler! I told him, then, he knew 
nothing of the feeling abroad ; that the question 
was gaining every day, and would gain. I am glad 
to find myself sustained by all I have. heard and 
seen here. But, I fear we are about to omit to 
do what many of us deem absolutely necessary to 
the safety of this cause. I think we should run 
candidates in every county in the State, and 
should go for engrafting in the Constitution a 
provision for prospective emancipation. 

Here Mr. Ballinger and Mr. R. J. Breckinridge 
arose to explain to the speaker, that the resolu- 
tions provided for candidates in every county— 
and, pending the explanation, 

The Convention adjourned till Wednesday 
evening, at half-past 7 o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The Convention was called to order at half- 
past 7 o’clock, P. M. 

W. M. O. Smith, of Bourbon, was one of the 
minority of the committee, and regretted to differ 
from gentlemen for whose opinions generally he 
entertained such a high respect. This Conven- 
tion is expected to embody the public sentiment 
of the Emancipation party in Kentucky ; and it 
is important we should understand each other, 
and be able to act together before the people. He 
was in favor of the proposed amendment, because 
it follows legitimately our first resolution. If we 
believe slavery is the great moral, social, and po- 
litical evil, we have declared it to be, our first and 
only aim ought to be to rid ourselves of it imme- 
diately, or as soon as the condition of the institu- 
tion and the country will permit it to be done. 
If we express an opinion here at all, I see no good 
reason why we should not make our creed full, 
and say all that we have to say, and speak it 

lain!, 


As the discussion of this question has brought 
under review the whole plan of action I 
by the committee, 1 will briefly state my objec- 
tions to the report, and my reasons for those ob- 
jections. I am opposed to the second head of the 
third resolution—ist. Because it will receive the 
same opposition that would be offered to the di- 
rect question of Emancipation. 2d. It will dis- 
hearten our friends by its timidity, and throw a 
gloom over the prospects of the whole party ; and, 
lastly, I fear we may drive from us some of our 
best friends. For myself, [ shall meet you heart 
and hand, upon any platform you may propose ; 
but I fear there are some who would be indispos- 
ed to place this question of slavery in the hands 
of the Legislature, or leave it a source of con- 
stant agitation before the people. Our opponents 
will declare it to be a masked battery—an at- 
tempt to do by indirection that which we fear to 
attempt and boldly. We may sugar the 
pill, but politicians will tear off the coating, and 
we will come to the pillat last. With due defer- 
ence to gentlemen of more experience, I suggest, 
as the real difficulty, the want of confidence in 


our own . I am inclined to think, 
we under-estimate. It is the cause 


of truth and right for which we contend. It can- 
not fail of success. *Tis but ten years ago, that 
even in some of the free States, men were afraid 
to open their mouths upon this question. Even 
there, the agitation of it often resulted in riote 
and bloodshed. Now, sir, here, in the heart of a 
slave State,‘we are assembled to consider the best 
means to ‘rid ourselves of this curse. In the em- 


phatic language of the Hon. Mr. Davis, “ the in- 
stitution is doomed.” nih 


The first effort to stifle public sentiment on this 
question we find in the first published pronuncia- 
mento of the so-called friends of a Convention as- 
sembled at Frankfort in 1846~7. Then came the 

of last winter, which did everything 

it ought not to have done, and left undone every- 
thing it ought to have done. The re- 
solved that should be done on this ques- 
tion! But the people need only time and encour- 
to come up to this matter. The hearts 

the magses are with us—it will not take much 








suading to induce them to enlist under our 
ner. We are even now hundreds, where a few 
weeks since we were numbered by tens. If we 
can devise some plan by which we can get this 
ptr directly before the people—avoid the 
egislature—and secure an open field for discus- 
sion, I have no fears. It is the part of policy, in 
my judgment, to take bold ground. Inspire our 
friends with confidence. I believe, with Carlyle, 
that, bolster up a lie as much as you may, truth 
is omnipotent. and must prevail. e have quite 
time enough if we act boldly. A great deal can 
be done in three months—more than in three 
years in olden times. Men now-a-days think, 
write, and act, as if by steam. Let us, therefore, 
commence our labor at once, and boldly. We go 
forth armed with the sword of truth—and, thus 
armed, we shall be more terrible to our enemies 
than an army with banners. 

John C. Young, of Boyle, had no objection to 
the amendment, for really it seemed to him, that 
the amendment was the necessary consequence of 
the former part of the resolution. But he differ- 
ed from his friend, [Mr. Smith,] who wanted this 
thing done quickly. It is a great undertaking, 
and must be approached slowly and cautiously. 
We must not miscaloulate the power of our op- 
ponents. A few years ago, you will remember, it 
was said that to regiments of infantry would be 
sufficient to overrun Mexico. This was all de- 
ception. It cost us in losses a largearmy. And 
Mexico is more powerful as to us, than we are to 
the pro-slavery party. The pro-slavery party is 
& powerful party ; it is cemented together by pow- 
erful interests, and it will be no easy task to over- 
come such a party. If we go into the fight, and 
are defeated, the moral strength of the cause is 
weakened. I don’t want to come before the peo- 
ple in the attitude of one, choosing the least of 
two evils. I want to fight for the good, and to 
fight hopefally, with prospect of success. And, 
Mr. President, all good causes require policy, as 
an army requires a general. It will not do to rely 
wholly on truth and righteousness. The Bible is 
truth and righteousness, but its final triumph is 
slow and far-removed. 

It is said we must fight for all, or we lose all. I 
do not think so. We may secure in the Conven- 
tion the first instalment, and then fight for a full 
victory. I want to see an opening made. Why, 
sir, if you desired to take the capital of an ene- 
my’s country, surrounded with a cordon of for- 
tresses, would you press rapidly past these out- 
ee and make the battle in the heart of this 
grand fortification, without even a thought for the 
fature and the possibility of defeat and consequent 
annihilation? No prudent general would be 
guilty of such criminal folly. He would seize 
upon and dismantle the outposts, and there await 
the good time for reducing the capital. Let us 
seize the outposts—and, after a while, we shall 
be ready to march upon the capital with some 
hope of victory. 

In a large majority of the counties represented 
on this floor, we are in a minority. We may se- 
cure between this and August a majority of our 
own counties, yet about seventy-five counties are 
unrepresented ; and even if we should succeed in 
our own, having no time to go abroad, we should 
he in a sad minority, and would have a Constitu- 
tion fastened upon us—and we are lost. Sixty 
millions is a vast amount, and property of that 
value is not to be disposed of very readily. There 
are many slow-thinking men who may bé con- 
verted to our cause, yet they must have time to 
turn the matter over in their minds, to brood 
over it, and talk over it until it becomes sort of 
principle. There is another class who havé preju- 
dices in favor of slavery—they must be con- 
vinced. Then there is another class—cowed by 
the cry of Abolition—they must be strengthened 
and encouraged. There is, besides, that class 
which Cromwell called “Waiters on Provi- 
dence’—waiting to find which way the popular 
breeze ig blowing—that class must be brought to 
our aid. All these things must be done. We 
must take ground here which will enable us to 
accomplish all these things. I believe that ground 
is proposed in the resolutions. At least, I feel 
that we may do good in a battle upon that plat- 
form. If we are defeated, however, I shall not 
be discouraged, nor feel regret, except that the 
day is postponed—the day when the true glory 
of my country shall shine forth. 

W. L. Breckinridge, of Louisville, said he felt 
embarrassed in taking the opposite side of this 
question, after the applause with which the re- 
marks of the advocates of the resolutions have 
been received. I feel impressed with the great 
importance of this question, and the great anxiety 
I feel for the cause increases my embarrassment. 
The great body of the Emancipation party in 
Kentucky will certainly acquiesce in the action 
of this body, and therefore the destiny of the 
State of Kentucky may be said to depend, in a 
very great degree, upon the result of our delibe- 
rations—perhaps upon the decision of the single 
proposition now under consideration. 

One party here favors the engrafting in the 
Constitution a plan of emancipation. The other 
is for leaving the power in tae hands of the 
Legislature, and trusting to the future action of 
that body for the details ofa plan. It is assumed 
by the latter, that defeat is inevitable, if the plan 
of the former be adopted. This is a broad asser- 
ticn; but I confess the arguments offered in its 
support have not produced conviction. On the 
other hand, I think it has been shown, that the 
proposition of the committee will meet with the 


‘most determined opposition—equal, perhaps, to 


that which will be offered to the bolder and more 
direct effort to engraft in the new Constitution a 
plan. Is there not great force in the idea that 
there is inthe minds of the people a firmly fixed 
opposition to the constant or too frequent agita- 
tation of this question? Fifty years have elapsed 
since it was presented seriously to the people. If 
we now take the higher ground, and we are suc- 
cessful, the question is settled. If we take the 
other ground, we shall meet with the same vigor- 
ous, determined opposition; and if we are not 
victorious, we have gained scarcely anything be- 
yond the right to agitate! 

But, Mr. President, I do not believe defeat is 
certain upon the direct question. On the contra- 
ry, I believe we have the strongest encouragement 
to hope for success. The evidence is here, that 
there is in Kentucky a strong, powerful, and in- 
telligent party in favor of Emancipation. You 
have not seen anywhere a more respectable body 
of men than compose this body. All religious 
denominations—both the great political parties— 
all classes of society—the different interests—are 
all represented. We are divided upon all other 
questions, but firmly united and of one heart uffon 
this. Several eminent ministers have spoken, and 
never with more zeal and earnestness, when plead- 
ing for the salvation of souls, This demonstration 
is conclusive evidence of great power. I will not 
apply epithets to my brethren and kindred, else I 
might say, it is wild and visionary and mad, to 
say that such a party can be defeated. The sen- 
timents here expressed on the subject of slavery 
are not of foreign birth—they don’t come from 
abroad—they were born here, in this land—they 
are deeply and firmly imbedded in the hearts of 
our own people. In the formation of our present 
Constitution, this question was made, and was 
only defeated after a desperate struggle. The 
strong opposition to slavery then exhibited has 
never died—it is still alive, and the fact that this 
large and respectable body has been brought to- 
gether upon such short notice, and under such 
adverse circumstances, is the highest proof of the 
strength of the friends of the cause, and is a 
strong guarantee of success. The action of the 
last Legislature did much to get up this move- 
ment. Their gag resolutions, and the repeal of 
the law of 1833, aroused the people. I thank God, 
from the bottom of my heart, that he turned the 
counsels of these men into foolishness. I confess, 
I blushed when I heard of the repeal of the act 
of 1833; but when I considered it calmly, I thank- 
ed God for the foolish action of our Legislature. 

There is, Mr. President, a strong feeling in the 
hearts of the religious people against slavery. 
Not that they believe it against the Bible doc- 
trine, or sinful according to God’s law. That is 
the dogma of Abolitionists, and we renounce it. 
But there is, away down in the hearts of a large 
proportion of the Christian people of this land, a 
feeling at war with the institution of slavery. 
There are many thousand benevolent people in 
the State, who, I care not what they may say, feel 
in their hearts that slavery is wrong. Let that 
feeling be cultivated and brought to bear upon 
this question, and it will shake this Common- 
wealth toits centre. If men take this question 
up—each man try to get one more friend to the 
cause—and on duplicating in that way, the 
work will be very soon accomplished. Give to the 
friends of Emancipation earnestness and cour- 
pear have the truth and argument—and 
they will conquer. 

It was w@A said a while ago, that three monthsis 
a long time for such a cause as yoy, od than 
three years a little while ago. Let us improve 
that time, and I believe we shall find it all suffi- 
cient. So far from being discouraged at the na- 
ture of the opposition displayed to Emancipation, 
I am emboldened by it. It seems to me to be a 
timid tion. The foes of Emancipation 
ees trembling in reg: me gee ope “yn 

ear of the orng 0 oat’ ey 
Their 3 _ the. bject tte rie, 
entire action on the su very 

trayed their want of confidence in the strength 
of their cause. And, I do not wonder that they 
are afraid. I would be alarmed if I were of their 
. We have half gained the battle when we 

ve alarmed our adversary. Let us, therefore, 
prepare to go forth now to meet him, and I feel 
jody that, with God’s help, we have nothing to 


ir. McDowell, of Louisville, asked Ja- 
gate, Mee affect of the por Tew Wasi es 
given. He remarked, that he preferred the 
original regolutions, because they gave more time 





for the consideration of the question—more time 
for the people to think of the matter, and seemed 
to him to present, altogether, the surest and best 
plan of action. If we adopt the amendment, and 
fail in August, we are lost; if we take the com- 
mittee’s plan, we have a long time for labor, and 
are not prostrated by a single defeat. 

Mr. in, of Garrard, feared it would be 
deemed presumptuous in so young a man to offer 
his opinions upon so grave a question, in opposi- 
tion to the opinions of much older and wiser men ; 
but the deep interest he felt in the final triumph 
of the cause was his apology, and would, he trust- 
ed, be deemed sufficient. He felt that everything 
depended upon the action of this Convention. 
The friends of Emancipation in all parts of the 
State are looking to you—from this hall they ex- 
pect to receive encouragement to go forth and la- 
bor in the good cause. I firmly believe, said he, 
that the adoption of the amendment will bring 
out the friends of Emancipation. It will show to 
them that we are in earnest—that we really mean 
what we say, when we declare slavery to bean evil. 
Give them this, and they will come out boldly and 
manfally. On the other hand, the least display 
of timidity, or want of confidence in our strength, 
Will dishearten our friends, and will give new life 
and vigor to our already determined adversaries. 
We should say to the people of Kentucky—we 
are not afraid to meet you face to face upon this 
question now, at this moment. We desire to 
meet our adversaries. We are firm in the faith, 
and we will vindicate the justice of our cause. 
For myself, sir, I tly prefer the adoption of 
the amendment. for making the great fight 
now—I go for the whole hog or none! 

Let us present a bold front, and go before the 
people with an energy corresponding with the im- 
portance of the question, and we shall be victo- 
rious. We have too long suffered this cause to 
sleep. We have permitted ourselves to slumber 
too long. If we want longer slumber, let us vote 
cown the amendment ; if we desire to arouse the 
party, and infuse into it new life, let us go for the 
adoption of the ‘amendment. Some gentlemen 
have said the amendment will be the death of 
them. I shall be sorry to see any friend fall un- 
der it; bat, Mr. President, the failure to adopt it 
will assuredly slay some of us. It is something 
like the medicine of the old Doctor, in my coun- 
ty. He believed Krout to be a sure remedy for 
cholera. He tried it on a Blacksmith patient—it 
cured him. He entered in his memorandum book, 
“Krout—cure for cholera.” He soon had a Tail- 
or patient. He tried his remedy again. It killed 
the Tailor. He turned again to hismemorandum 
book, and continued, “Good for blacksmiths, but 
death on tailors.” So it may be with this amend- 
ment, if all that is here said be true. It must be 
the death of one or the other of us here. But I 
verily believe the boldest is thesafest plan. The 
people have not had a fair chance at this ques- 
tion. Let us give it to them, and they will carry 
it. We must not imitate the tricks of politicians. 
Let us come out boldly and fearlessly, and we 
shall gain friends. 

After Mr. S. took his seat, there were several 
calls for “ question ;” when 

Mr. Barkley, of Fayette, arose, and said he 
hoped the question would not yet be put. It is 
really the question of the day. All the hopes of 
the party seem to hinge upon it, and he hoped to 
hear other speeches before being called to vote. 
He wanted to hear from several of the older gen- 
tlemen on that floor—men who had been most ac- 
tive in putting the question in motion. He wanted 
the benefit of their views, and he hoped he would 
not be forced to go away without them. 

After some conversation near the Secretary’s 
table, and pending the question upon Mr. Thom- 
asson’s amendment, the Convention, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Stevenson, adjourned until Thursday 
morning, at half-past nine o’clock. 

[ro BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





Tue LecisLature or Connecticut was organ- 
ized May 2d, by the election of Henry Dutton of 
New Haven President pro tem. of the Senate. 
The Democrats and Free Soil men coalesced in 
the House, and elected John C. Lewis, a Free 
Soil Democrat, Speaker, by a vote of 113 out of 
221, and C. W. Phileo, Free Soil, and S.C. Wood- 
ruff, Democrat, Clerks. 





Grey, of the Cleveland Plaindealer, has an odd 
way of philosophizing sometimes. He thus ser- 
monizes upon errors of the head. 

“ A man whose heart is right, but whose head is 
wrong, gets very little credit in this world for 
either intelligence or honesty, He is like Falstaff, 
whose cowardly legs would run away with his 
courageous body. It is important in a ‘man of 
parts, that the parts should agree. The glutton 
who died of plethora was right in his head and 
heart both; but his belly, which was the major 
part of his body, overruled the dissenting portions, 
and ‘went it to the death’ ” 





Tue LecistatTure or Massacuvsetts, in view 
of the fact that General Taylor proposes to visit 
New York some time during the current year, has 
passed resolutions, by @ unanimous vote in both 
Houses, inviting the General to extend his visit 
to that Commonwealth. 

Mr. Bricas has retired from the editorship of 
the Cleveland True Democrat, which ie henceforth 
to be conducted by J. C. Vaughan, formerly of 
the Cincinnati Gazette, more recently of the Louis- 
ville Examiner. Mr. Vaughan has earned an ex 
tensive reputation, by his ability, tact, and cour- 
tesy, as an editor. 


Tue Cuotera is ravaging New Orleans to a 
fearful extent. 


Juper Jay has lately issued a work on the 
Causes and Consequences of the Mexican War. 
It is spoken of, by those who have had the good 
fortune to see it, in the strongest terms of com- 
mendation. 





Tue Wasuineton Union attributes the Demo- 
cratic victory in Virginia chiefly to the policy of 
proscription adopted by the new Administration. 
The Washington Whig, on the contrary, thinks 
it is rather owing to the disgust of the Whigs at 
the tardiness of the Executive in making removals 


from office. 
——_—_.s-- — 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


By mail from San Blas, on the 29th of March, 
via Mexico and Vera Cruz, the New York Tri- 
dune is in possession of advices from San Francisco 
to the 6th of March—three days later than those 
received on Tuesday, through the Mexican Mon- 
itor Republicano. 

At San Francisco on the 6th, and for several 
days previous, the weather had been extremely 
unpleasant, and the snow was still remaining on 
the placer above. 

In consequence, there were but very few people 
coming in from the upper country, but a small 
amount of gold was received, and business was 
duller than it had been at any time for some 
months. The indications for the spring trade 
were generally regarded as not so promising as 
we have hitherto had reason to suppose, though 
there was no doubt that a change in the weather 
would produce some improvement. 

Owing to the fact that large quantities of the 
precious metal had been sent away as remittances 
to England, Valparaiso, and elsewhere, gold had 
become comparatively scarce at San Francisco. 
The price of it was $15 and upward per ounce ; 
but little could be had at $15. 

The = steamer re samy ley at ots 
the bay. Her engineers, and crew, 
deserted iinmettintely on her arrival—Captain 
Marshall having no power to prevent them from 
following their inclinations. Nobody was re- 
maining on board except the captain, and it was 
imposaible to tell when or how he would be able 
to supply the places of his missing officers and 
men. Moreover, there was no coal to be -pro- 
cured at San Francisco ; and it was reported hat 
an agent had been sent to Vancouver's Island, 
to see if a supply of coal could be obtained from 
there, but as to the result of his mission, nothing 
was yet known. ‘ 

The deficiency of coal need not, however, have 
prevented the return of the steamer, if she had 
had a crew to navigate her, as wood eno to 
carry her out of the bay could at any time be ob- 
tained at San Francisco; and, once at the 
trade winds, blowing down the coast, would have 
brought her to San Blas in from ten to fifteen 
days, using her sails only. At either San Blas or 
Mazatlan, there is coal belonging to the line. 

From San Blas our advices are to the 29th of 
March. The steamer Oregon arrived there on 
the 22d of March, and sailed for San Diego di- 
rect, with the intention of not stopping at Mazat- 
lan, as she was unable to take on any more 


‘A New York engineer, who was at San Blas, 
went up in the Oregon to San Francisco, having 
en into an agreement to run the California 


for a few trips, until some permanent 
ment could ag bs to fill his } when A 


would leave for the gold mines, pg to his 
intention. Sty 

Pearson, of the O: aware of the 

desertion of the crew of the ornia, had re- 


solved to use every effort to prevent such a mis- 
fortune from 
his determination to to the of 
the station for a gu of marines, sufficient to 
prevent his men from going off. _ 


to his own ship. It was | early 
commander 


the captains of both steam 


was American coal, and was found to be far infe- 
rior to that used by the English steamers in the 
Pacific. 

The brig Cayuga was up for a return voyage 
to San Francisco, and would sail about the 10th 
of April. She would 140 passengers. The 
hold, which had been filled up with berths, would 
hold a hundred; the house on deck, 15; and 16 
could be stowed ia the cabin. The price to those 
who took places in the hold was $100, and every 
berth would be occupied. 

Several vessels had arrived at San Francisco 
on their way north. 

Some parcels of gold had been received at San 
Blas, from San Francisco, but not to any large ex- 
tent. The advices from the latter place, like 
those which have come to us from there, repre- 
sent the prospects of the spring trade in Califor- 
nia as unfavorable. 

A large number of letters, brought by the Ca- 
yuga from San Francisco, had been sent forward 
from San Blas to the United States, but have not 
yet come to hand. 





ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER AMERICA. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., May 4—3 A. M. 

The steamer America, Capt. Leitch, arrived at 
Halifax at 10 A. M., yesterday, with one week’s 
later news from Europe. 

The America has on board, for the United 
States, the large amount of two hundred thousand 
pounds in specie. 

CONTINENTAL WARS. 

The warlike contest between the States of the 
Continent continues with unabated fury, and 
with most desolating results to all parties engaged 
in them. 

A telegraphic despatch has been received at 
Frankfort, stating that the Prussian ministry had 
sent in their resignations. 

The Sublime Porte has signified a non-compli- 
ance to press a part of the Egyptian fleet. 

The Danes are enforcing a strict blockade of all 
the German ports. It is even stated that immi- 
grant vessels will not hereafter be allowed to pass 
unmolested. 

Prince Calvagno has ordered a levy en masse of 
all the inhabitants of Lombardy and of the Vene- 
tian provinces, of from eighteen to forty years of 
age. Those who do not appear within five days 
will be considered refractories. 

The Nautical Magazine says that Germany is 
occupied with a gigantic project of a junction of 
the Baltic with the North sea. The medium pro- 
posed is a canal without locks. 

FRANCE. 

The French Government has come to the im- 
portant resolution of an armed intervention to re- 
instate the Pope. A force adequate to the emer- 
gency has already started for Civita Vecchia. 

The Bank of France will shortly resume specie 
payments. 

The article in Proudhon’s Journal, which led 
to the seizure, was an article implying directly 
that Louis Napoleon was under pecuniary obliga- 
tions to pursue his present course of politics. 

The commissioners appointed to report upon 
the expenses of the Foreign Office, in Paris, 
have proposed to abolish the title of Ambassador, 
and substituting, as in the United States, the title 
of Minister Plenipotentiary, with reduced sala- 
ries. 

Information has been received in Paris, from 
London, that arrangements have been made for 
returning the visit of the French National Guards. 

MARKETS. 
LiverrooL, April 21. 

Cotton.—F air upland Mobile, 43¢d.; fair New 
Orleans, 43{4.; middling upland Mobile, 4d.; 
middling New Orleans, 41¢d.; ordinary, 31¢ a 
334d. per pound. The business for the week 
amounts to $2,240 bales, of which 2300 were on 
speculation, and 4,850 for export. 

Breadstuff's—Philadelphia and Western Canal 
flour has been selling at 24s. 6d., but the article 
has become dull again, and declined to 23s. 6d. per 
barrel. Wheat is dull. Indian corn is in steady 
demand, and brings better prices—white, 31s. a 
31s. 6d.; yellow, 32s. a 33s. Corn meal, 14s. a 
14s. 6d. 

Provisions.—No improvement in beef. The im- 
ports are fully equal to the demand, and the 
stocks on hand are much larger than usual. Ba- 
con is in good demand at 31s. 6d. to 40s. Lard, 
33s. to 33s. 6d. Average quality turpentine, 7s. 
per cwt, Rice, 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. There is a less 
active demand for sugar, although no material @il- 
teration in prices. ® 

The markets for breadstuffs, cotton, provisions, 
&c., have, it will be seen, undergone considerable 
change since the sailing of the Cambria. 


GENERAL DIX. 


The correspondent of tite New York Evening 
Post has furnished the following notice of this 
distinguished gentleman: 

Gen. Dix will leave on Saturday. He will fix 
his residence at Westchester,* in the neighbor- 
hood of your city. He proposes, I believe, to re- 
sume the practice of law as advocate and counsel- 
lor before the Supreme Court of the United States 
and of New York. Mr. Dix will also take charge 
of such business as may be intrusted to him be- 
fore the commission now sitting in this city, for 
the settlement of indemnity claims against Mexico, 
which has been assumed by the United States. 
This is a species of business for which Mr. Dixis 
peculiarly well qualified, by reason of his intimate 
acquaintanceship with the history of the transac- 
tions in which these claims originated, and his 
knowledge of the Spanish language and forms of 
business. Mr. Dix will leave Washington with a 
reputation, gained in the course of four years’ 
service in the Legislature, seldom acquired by the 
service of a lifetime. 





\ 








*Port Chester, in Westchester county. 





Svavery in THE District or Conumpra.—The 
Legislature of Michigan, before its adjournmen 
adopted the following joint resolutions, submit 
by the Hon. E. G. Berry, in the Senate, relative 
to slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the State of Michigan, That the existence 
of slavery and the slave trade at the seat of the 
National Government ‘is an evil of serious mag- 
nitude, which greatly impairs the prosperity and 
happiness of the District, and casts the reproach 
of inconsistency upon the free institutions estab- 
lished among us.’ 

“ Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives requested, to 
urge the passage of a law that shall put an end to 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia with- 
out delay, and also provide for ascertaining the 
views of the people of said District upon the 
question of the entire abolition of slavery therein. 

“ Resolved, That the Governor be requested to 
forward copies of the foregoing resolutions to 
each of our Senators and Representatives in Con- 

ess.” 

The vote on their adoption stood, in the Sen- 
ate—yeas 17, nays 5; in the House—yeas 37, 
nays 9. 








BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


HE wi fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
T it Aa app much in their praise. As literary or 
ganas, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
is marked = a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
found in works of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three ies in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. .The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asso- 
ciated with Sir po Brewster. Its literary character is 
of the very highest order. ‘ 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “ For- 

ly and Weatminster,” it being in fact a union 

of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
titles. It has therefore the aivantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 


The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a tiful 


clear type paper, and are faithful copies of the 
 kuceds Magatine being an exact fae-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 
TERMS. 

Fr one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 

F cm two of the Reviews, 5. do. 

For any three of the Reviews,, 7. do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 

For Blackwood’s 3.00 do. 

For Blackwood and eviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING. 


Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
des adinas on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratia. 

EARLY COPIES. aitill 

Oar late arrangement with the British publishers of - 
woods: zine secures t: us early sheets of that work, by 

the umber in the 
before any portion of it can be 


secured to our subscribers, we pay 80 
that we may be com to raise the 


Remittances and 
dressed, postpaid or 1 





to the ‘we 
L D 
May 10. 70 Fulton s., New York, enteaase in Golds. 





There was a good deal of complaint made by 
on account of the 
inferior quality of the coal they carried. This 


hands of subscribers 
ed in any of the American journals. Ee eoeduel en ~ f 
van Sian of 


the nEonething may therefore be gained by subscribing 
. communications should be always ad- 





A NEW PATENT MACHINE. 


AVING obtained a parent fora 
b self-feeding machine to 
Ls ea wood twice in two at one o pmo d a model of 
w) can be seen by applying to P. H. Wateon, Esq., Patent 
Attorney, Washington. D. C., 1am now to sell the 
right for the same, by States or smaller districts, as may best 
suit the convenience of purchasers. Ag this is a machine 
it will be to the advantage of mechan sty MUpetIOE merit 
w 0 the advan’ of mechanic 
t iden - it : and patent dealers 
communications, post-paid, and addressed 
scriber, will receive prompt prom meee 
DAVID BONNER, 

Greenfield, Highlana county, Ohio. 
LITTELUS LIVING AGE. 
Cems OF No. 260.— Price, twelve and a half 

cents. 


1, Social System.—Chambers’s Journal. 
2. Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell.—North British 
Review. 
3, The Warren.—Chambers’s Journal. 
4. Visit to the Western Ghaut.—Jb, 
2 n= seme oe a 
. Mooltan —News, ‘aragraph. 
7. European Politics, &ee.: Pay 
= — - Continent; Holland; After Mid- 
night, Dawn.—Spectutor. 
Fall of Charles Albert.— Examiner. 
— Character of the British Parliament.—Spec- 


ti ° 
Russis.— United States Gazette. 
8. Female Poets of America.— Spectator. 
9 Story ofa Family, chap. xiv, xv.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
SHORT ARTICLES. 


The Best Friend. A Fiscal Paradox. Making Gold. Pros- 
perity and Progress. New Books. 


FOETRY. 


Love Never Sleeps. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
i , Which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has ap to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 








LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
A py en B. JARVIS, Jun., Ait and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness with the profession, ef all kinds, pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 





GREAT IMPROV EMENT IN PLANING, TONGU E- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


dy subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equat amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machiue is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
seriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. 
One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street, East Boston, Mass. 


FREE LABOR PRODUCE. 
R. L. MURRAY, 877 Pearl street, New York, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Dealer in Free Labor Greceries and Dry Goods, 


03 Particular attention paid to the selection of Teas and 
Coffees. May 3.—4t 
CLEVELAND'S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

C. & J. BIDDLE, No. 6 South Fifth street, Philadel - 
e phia, have published a Compendiam of English Litera- 
ture, a arranged, from Sir John Mandeville 
(14th century) to William Cowper, (close of I8th century,) 
consisting of biographical sketches of the authors, choice se- 
lections from their works ; with notes, explanatory and illus- 
trative, and directing to the best editions, and to various 
criticisms; designed as a text book for schools, academies, 
and colleges, as well as for private reading. By Charles D. 
Cleveland. 
This work has been extensively introduced into public and 
private educational institutions ‘throughout the Union. 
Among those in which it has been adopted as a text buok, 
are the public normal and grammar schools of Philadelphia, 
the public high schools of ford, Providence, Cambridge, 
and Roxbury, the Brooklyn female academy, the Wesleyan 
female collegiate institute at Cincinnati, the Episcopal fe- 
male institute and the academy of the Protestant & piscopal 
Church at Philadelphia, Cooper female seminary, Dayton, 
Ohio; Knox College, [llinois ; the female seminaries of Geo. 
B. Emerson, Boston ; Gorham Abbott and Professor Henry P. 
Tappan, New York; Kev. J. P. Cowles, Ipswich, Mase., &c. 
he following are some of the numerous recommendations 
of the work : 


From Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D. 
Philadelphia, December 9, 1847. 
Having some years since meditated a similar undertaking, 
I can appreciate in a measure the difficulties with which you 
were called to contend, and the skill with which you have 
surmounted them. The selections seem to me to be made 
with much taste and judgment, and I cannot but regard this 
volume as a very valuable addition to our scbool literature. 
The interest with which a young kinswoman, in whose hands 
I have placed it, is studying it, is an earnest of the reception 
which it must meet in the more advanced classes of our 
higher schools for both sexes. ALONZO POTTER. 


From Rev. John Ludlow, D. D., Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Univ. of Pa., January 13, 1848. 
The public are greatly indebted to you, for placing before 
our youth this Compendium of English Literature. I hope 
it will command the attention which it certainly deserves; 
and if my name would have any influence, I would most ear- 
nestly recommend it to every young lady especially who de- 
sires a “‘finished’”’ education. 
Departing from my usual custom, if you or your publishers 
should deem this note of any use to extend the circulation of 
your valuable work, it is heartily at your service. 

JOHN LUDLOW. 
From Professor Goodrich, of Yale College. 
New Haven, January 20, 1848. 

T have read Professor Cleveland’s “ Compendium of Eng- 
lish Literature” with lively interest. The selections are 
made with uncommon taste and judgment. The biographi- 
cal notices and critical estimates prefixed to the extracts ap- 
pear to me accurate and discriminating, and they certainly 
add much to the interest of the work, which supplies a want 
that has long been felt, and which must,i think, when 
known, be deemed an almost indispensable auxiliary in the 
highest classes of our schools and academies, in the study of 
English literature. CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH. 


From Professor Henry Reed, Professor of Belles Lettres, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, January 26, 1848. 

Gentlemen: [ have delayed acknowledging the receipt of 
a copy of Professor Cleveland’s “ Compendium of English 
Literature,’ until I could make some examination of it.. I 
am now glad to say to you, as the publishers, that I consider 
it entitled to decided recommendation. It is a well-selected 
and comprehensive Compendium, and is, I think, excellently 
suited for ite uses as “a text-book for schools and academies.” 
The plan of the work appears to be in all respects judicious, 
and Mr. Cleveland has evidently taken much pains to give 
it great accuracy. Having a very extensive range for selec- 
tion, he has chosen Lis materials well, and has skillfally in- 
troduced a great deal of valuable and interesting information 
respecting the course of English Literature. The work may 
also be used to illustrate the course of the English language ; 
for, in his.selections from early authors, Mr. Cleveland has, 
with good judgwent, made no attempt to modify or modern- 
ize the style. I need only add that “the Compendium” is 
well calculated, in my opinion, both to promote and assist 
good teaching, in a branch of education which stands some- 
what in need of suitable text-books. 

Yours, respectfally, HENRY REED. 
Messrs. E. C. and J. Biddle. 


From Rev. Charles B. Haddock, D. D., Professor %. In- 
te'lectual Philosophy and English Literature in Dart- 
e. 


mouth Colleg 

Dartmouth College, Febraary 165, 1848. 
My Dear Sir: 1 have read your Compendium with great 
satisfaction and delight. It is a work much needed, and ex- 
ceedingly well executed. The plan is, so far as I know, quite 
original; the biographical sketches are judicious and ele- 
gantly written; and the selection of authors, and of passages 
from their works, in an eminent degree fitted to introduce 
the student to the most finished and most wholesome por- 
tions of our literature—the richest, noblest literature the 
world has yet produced. 

Boston, March 7, 1848. 


My Dear Sir: I ought Jong age to have acknowledged your 
very agreeable present of the Com um of English Liter- 
atare. It is just the thing ! had wishing to see, and I 
thank for it. I have examined it with great care, and 
have di it better suited than other volume I have 
seen, to be a text-book in the study of the history of English 
literature. In size it is of a right medium, not being of hope- 
less length, but yet long enough to make a deep impression, 
and to give a fair view of the writings of the more prominent 
of the English writers in prose and verse. The biograpbical 
notices are judicious, and the extracts are made with taste 
and discrimination, and present most attractive specimens 
of the treasures of our incomparable English language. 

T have adopted it in ny school, and have found it so use~- 
ry Pkt that ] hope it will obtain the circulation 
which it so eserves. 

Reapestfu' ly, yours, GEO. B. EMERSON. 


From the Rev. B. P. Aydelott. D. D., formerly President 
of Woodward Genego. a 
Cincinnati, March 18, 1848. 
mi chen 4 ees received and read peg po me As 
grest isfaction, your “ Compendiam itera- 
ture :” iar, because it realizes what I had long since 
skete! im my own mind, bat had harily dared to expect 
to see in existence: very great, because it is pre 
with so much literary. taste and judgment, and evinces 
throughout so strict a regard for purity of morals, While 
its character is such as pre-eminently fits it for Colleges and 
High Schools, and the more advanced classes, both male and 
female, in all our Academical Institutions, it will be found 
very instructive to professional and literary men, generally ; 
and to that large, and, I am happy to believe, increasi 
class of our business men, who treasure up their leisure 
Moments, and devote them to the cultivation of their intel- 
lect and taste. 
I feel entirely confident of the success of your book ; and 
as it is educated mind that rales the world, so I expect great, 
and salntary, and lasting effects, from the general introduc- 
tion of so sound, and pure, and tastfal a work ag that you 
have prepared. Si 


incerely your 
¥! P. AYDELOTT. 


PR yon D.D , Principal of a Young 
ies’ School, New York. v 
New York, October 9, 1848. 
T have introduced your “ Compendium” into my schcol, on 
of its Batisfac' 











From Rev. Hi 


account excellence, and manner 
in which it ies a desideratum. ‘Phe literature of our 


You upon your success in achieving 


sincerely noes that a work will meet with a circulation 
with its merits. 


O6F~ The above-named work is for sale by— 

C. M. SAXTON, Fulton street, New York; ; 

PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Washingion street, Boston; 

CUSHING & RROTHER, Baltimore; 

BRADLEY & ANTHONY, H. W. DERBY & CO., and 
J. F. DESILVER, Cincinnati; 

J. V. COWLING & CO., Louisville; and by Booksellers 
generally. May 3.~3t 

oe ikea 

JAY & FIELD, 
| TTORNEYS, Solicitors, and Counsellors at Law. Office, 

90 Nassau street, New "GH JAY. 


Feb. 8.—3m MAUNSELL B, FIELD, 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


SIMON KENTON : 
THE LAST OF THE PIONEERS.* 


We are indebted to the author, F. W. Tuomas, 
for a copy of his work, lately issued, entitled 
“ Sketches of Character and Tales Founded on 
Fact.” Mr. Thomas is very favorably known by 
his Clinton Bradshaw, which has gone through 
three editions, and is one of the most popular of 
American novels. The present work consists 
chiefly of sketches of characters well — in 
American history, written in an easy and agreea- 
ble style, showing many fine, discriminating 
touches, and imbued with a genial spirit. 

The account of his visit to Sion Kenton, and 
his description of that veteran pioneer, will be 
read with interest. We transfer to our columns 


the closing portion of the sketch. 


Kenton was a Virginian by birth, and, I be- 
lieve; entirely uneducated. At a very early age, 
he quarrelled with a rival in a love affair, and 
after an unsuccessful conflict with him, Kenton 
challenged him to another, and was getting the 
worst of it, in a rough and tumble fight, and be- 
ing undermost, subject to the full rage of his an- 

mist, he was much injured, when it occurred 
to him that if he could twist his rival’s hair, which 
was very long, in a bush near by, he could punish 
him at his leisure. Crawling to the point under 
the stunning blows of his antagonist, Kenton, with 
desperate energy, seized him by the hair, and suc- 
ceeded in entangling it in the bush as he desired. 
He then pummelled him with such right good 
will, that he thought he had killed him. Kenton, 
fearing the consequences, instantly absconded, 
and changed his name from Simon Butler, which 
was his real name, to Simon Kenton. He pushed 
for the West. There he joined in several excur- 
sions against the savages, and was several times 
near being taken by them. He acted as a spy be- 
tween the Indians and the colonies, in the war 
occasioned by the murder of n’s family. 
After mary adventures and h ips, he was 
taken by the Indians, in purloining some of their 
horses, Which, in retaliation, he had led away in 
a night foray into one of their villages. He was 
treated with great cruelty: he ran the gauntlet 
thirteen times, and was finally saved from torture, 
by the interference of Girty,a renegade white 
man, who had joined the Indians, and was their 
leader in many of their. attacks on the whites. 
Kenton and Girty had been friends, and pledged 
themselves so. to continue, whatever changes 
might overtake them, before Girty apostatized. 
He, with all his savageness and treachery, was 
true to Kenton. This is but the caption of a 
chapter in Kenton’s life. 

After journeying for some time through thick 
woods, in which there was innumerable gray and 
black squirrels, we arrived at an angle of a worm 
fence, and turned off into a swampy road, towards 
a log house, in which, we are told, the old Pioneer 
lived. ‘The house was comfortable and large, for 
one of the kind. On stopping, a son-in-law of the 
old worthy met us at the bars, and, though he 
knew us not, with the hospitality of the country 
he insisted upon patting up our horses, which 
kindness we were compelled to decline, as we 
could not tarry long. As we advanced towards 
the house, I observed everything about it wore 
the air of frugal comfort. 

.We ascended two or three steps, and entered 
the room, in which was a matron, who, we learn- 
ed, was the wife of the Pioneer, and seated by the 
fire, the old worthy himself. He rose as we en- 
tered. Advancing towards him, I said, “Mr. 
Kenton, we are strangers, who have read often 
of you and your adventures, and, being in your 
neighborhood, we have taken the liberty to call 
and see you, as we were anxious to know one of 
the first and the last Pioneers.” 

The old Pioneer was touched and gratified by 
the remark ; and, while shaking hands with us, 
he said: “Take seats, take seats, I am right glad 
to see you.” 

We sat down, and immediately entered into 
conversation with him. He conversed in a desul- 
tory manner, and often had to make an effort to 
recollect himself; but when he did, his memory 
seemed to call up the events alluded to ; and, when 
asked anything, “ Well, I’ll tell you,” he would 
say, and after a pause, he narrated it. I have 
stood in the presence of men who had won laurels 
by field and flood, in the Senate, at the Bar, and 
in the Pulpit, but my sensations were merely 
those of curiosity—a wish to know if the impres- 
sions which the individual made upon himself 
corresponded with the accounts given of him by 
others—if his éountenance told his passions—and 
if the capabilities which he possessed could be 
read in him. This wish to observe prevents all 
other sensations, and makes one a curious but 
cold observer. But far different were my feelings 
as I looked upon the bent but manly form of the 
old Pioneer, and observed his frank and fine fea- 
tures. Here, thought I, is a man, who, if human 
character was dissected with a correct eye, would 
be found to be braver than many a one who has 
won the world’s eulogy as a soldier. Who cannot 
be brave with all the 


“ Pride, pomp, and circumstance, of glorious war” 


about him? With the neighing steed, the mar- 
tial trump, the unfurled banner, the great army ! 
In such a scene, the leader of so many legions 
finds, in the very excitement, bravery. The mean- 
est soldier catches the contagious spark, and cow- 

ards fight with emulation. But think of a man 

alone in the wide, wild wilderness—whom a love 

of adventure has taken there — surrounded by 

wild beasts and. savage foes, hundreds of miles 

from human aid—yet he sleeps calmly at night, 

and in the morning rises to pierce farther into the 

wilderness, nearer to those savage foes, and into 

the very den of those wild beasts. How calm 

must have been his co ! How enduring his 

spirit of endurance! In the deep solitude, hush- 

ed and holy as the Sabbath day of the world, he 

stands with a self-reliance that nothing can shake ; 

and he feels in the balmy air—in the blue 

heavens—in the great trees—in the tiny flower— 

in the woods, and in the waterfalls—in the bird, 

and in the beast—in mabey Mr and in all things, 

companionship. George Washington would have 

made such a Pioneer. 

Kenton’s form, even under the weight of seventy 
years, was striking, and must have been a model 
of manly strength and agility. His eye was blue, 
mild, and yet penetrating in its glance. The 
forehead projected very much at the eyebrows, 
(which were well defined.) and then it receded, 
and was not very high nor very broad ; his hair 
had been a light brown—it was then nearly all 
gray; the nose straight and well shaped; his 
mouth, before he lost his teeth, must have been 
expressive and handsome. I observed that he had 
one tooth left, which, taking into consideration 
his character and manner of conversation, was 
continually reminding one of Leatherstocking. 
The whole face was remarkably expressive, not 
of turbulence or excitement, but rather of vene- 
ration and self-possession. Simplicity, frankness, 
honesty, and a strict regard to truth, appeared the 
prominent traits of his character. In giving an 
answer to a question which my friend asked hit 
I was particularly struck with his truthfulness 
and simplicity. The question was, Whether the 
account of his life in ““Sketches of Western Ad- 
venture” was true or not? “ Well, I’ll tell you,” 
said he,“not true: The book that when 
Blackfish, the Indian warrior, asked me, after 
they had taken me prisoner, if Colonel Boone 
sent me to steal the horses, that I said ‘no Sir ;’ 
(here he looked indignant, and rose from his 
chair ;) I tell you I never said Sir to an Ingin in 
my life; I scarcely ever say it to a white man.” 

Mrs. Kenton, who was engaged in some domes- 
tic occupation at the table, turned round, and re- 
marked: “When we were last in Kentucky, 
some one gave me the book to read; and when I 
came to that part, he would not let me read any 
more.” 








“ And I tell you,” interrupted Kenton, “I never 
was tied: to a stake in my life, to be burned ; they 
had me painted black when I saw Girty, but not 
tied to a stake.” 

I mention this not at all to disparage the book, 
but to show Kenton’s character—for, though per- 
sonally unacquainted with the author, I have a 
high respect for his talents. Besides, Mr. Mc- 
Clung does not give the account of Kenton’s ad- 
ventures as narrated to himself, by him, but as 

i from a MS. account, given by the ven- 
erable Pioneer himself, and now in the i 
of Mr. John D. Taylor, of Kentucky. Kenton 
stated that he had narrated his adventures to a 
young lawyer, (whose name I forget,) and that all 
in the book was true. In answer to a question 
about Girty, he observed : 

. He was to me: when he came up to me, 
when the Ingins had painted me black; 1 knew 


him at first. He asked me a good many qu 
bat I thought it. best not to be too forard, and 
ety nl hi ame; but when I 


held = 
did tell him, oh! ‘he was 
He flung his arms round’ me,’ a 


child. I never did see one man 60 glad 


a favor, they must, do: it: now, and " 
Girty, af sy when we were at (I think he 
said) Detroit together, cried,to, me. 
often, andy told me he was sorry of the part he 
took against the whites—that he was too hasty. 
¥es, [tell you, Girty was to me” 

I remarked : “ Iga wonder hé was good to you.” 
wad... de ’ > begs, : Re a reas 


* Skercurs oy CHARACTER AND TALES FouNpEp on 


Fact., By F. W. Thomas, author of Clinton Bradshaw, &e. 
For sale by Taylor & , Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 

‘ 





‘No;” uickly, but solemnly, “it’s 
Py. J wh Wise ‘we gee our fellow-creatures 
every we don’t care for them ; but it is dif- 
ferent when you meet a man ail alone in the 


oods—th woods. I tell you, stranger, 
Girty Dine Tonely men, on the banks of the 
Ohio, and where C nnati now 


and we 
one to the other, hand in hand, 


“ ¥ oursel h 
for life and death, when there was nobody in the 
wilderness but God and ee language, and 
on oug ; 
. THe spoke Seay of the celebrated Logan, the 
Indian chief, and said he was & fine-looking man, 
with a countenance, and that Logan spoke 
English as well as himself. Speaking of the In- 
dians, he said : 


ee nye they did abuse me mightily, I must 


as cute as other people—with 
pe tay ; pte Bee seas them; they are as 
keen marksmen as the wh tes, but they do not 
take as good care of their rifles. Finding one’s 
way through the woods is all habit. Indians talk 
much less than the whites, when they travel, but 
that is because they have less to think about.” 

He spoke of Boone, and said that he had been 
with him a great deal. He described him as 
a Quaker-looking man, with great honesty and 
singleness of purpose, but very keen. We were 
struck with his acuteness and delicacy of feeling. 
He was going to show us his hand, which had 
been maimed by the Indians; he half drew off his 
mitten, and then pulled it on again. 

“ No,” said he, “ it hurts my feelings.” 

My friend observed that it was mentioned in 
the different accounts of him, that when himself 
and his companions arrived at the Ohio, with the 
horses of the Indians, they might have escaped 
if they had followed his advice. 

“ Understand, understand,” said he, “I do not 
mean to blame them. The horses would not, 
somehow, enter the river. I knew the Indians 
were behind us, and told them so. They would 
not leave the horses; I could not leave them ; so 
the Indians came yelling down the hills, and took 
us.” 

I observed to him that I wondered, after his es- 
cape from the Indians, that he did not return to 
Virginia, and run no more risks in being taken 
by them. 

“ Ah!” gaid he, “I was a changed man; they 
abused me mightily. I determined, after that, 
never to miss a chance”—(meaning at the life of 
an Indian.) 

He was very anxious that Clarke’s life should 
be written—General George Rogers Clarke—who, 
he said, had done more to save Kentucky from 
the Indians than any other man. He told us that 
a gentleman from Urbanna, Ohio, hadsbeen with 
him two or three days, and that he had told him 
a good deal about himself; “but,” said he, “I am 
mighty anxious to tell what I know about Clarke. 
You may depend he was a brave man, and did 
much.” 

He then told us that, not five miles from the 
place where we were, he had been a captive among 
the Indians, painted black, with his hands pinned 
behind him, his body lacerated with the severest 
treatment ; the bone of his arm broken, and pro- 
jecting through the flesh, and his head shockingly 
bruised. I observed to him that he must have 
been a very strong and active man, to have en- 
dured so many hardships, and made so many es- 
capes. 

“Yes,” said he, “I believe I might say I was 
once.an active man; but, continued he, taking my 
crutch in his hand, as I sat beside him, and hold- 
ing it, together with his staff—I could trace the 
association of his ideas—‘‘I am an old man.” - 

I observed from his manner that he wished to 
ask me about my crutch, but that he felt a deli- 
cacy in doing so. I explained it to him. After ob- 
serving the fashion of it for some time—for I had 
a fashion of my own in my crutches—he looked 
earnestly at me, and said, with emotion, showing 
me his own staff— 

“You see I have to use one too; you are young, 
and I am old; but I tell you we must al! come to 
it at last.” 

Many, in their courtesy, have tried to reconcile 
me to my crutch, but no one ever did it with so 
bland a spirit as this blunt backwoodsman, who 
“never said Sir to an Indian in his life, and scarce- 
ly ever to a white man.” 

True politeness is from the heart, and from the 
abundance of the heart it speaketh. The rest is 
but imitation, and, at best, the automaton fashioned 
to act like @ man. ’ 

‘We rose twice to leave; ere we did so, the old 
worthy pressed us so warmly, “not to go yet.” 
At last, after a hearty shake of the hand with 
him, we departed on our way to Bellefontaine. 
We were scarcely on the road before the rain de- 
scended fast upon us; but @e went on, transacted 
our business, and returned to West Liberty to 
spend the night, unmindful of the heavy storm 
that poured down upon us in our open buggy, but 
full of the old pioneer, and the reflections which 
our visit had called up. 

We looked around, and did not wonder that 
the Indians fought hard for the soil, so fruitful 
with all the resources and luxuries of savage life, 
redolent with so many associations for them—all 
their own—theirs for centuries—their prairies, 
their hunting grounds—the places where their 
wigwams stood, where their council fires were lit, 
where rested the bones of their fathers, where 
their religious rites were performed. 

How often had they hailed the “bright eye of 
the universe!” as we hailed him that morning, 
almost with a Persian’s worship ; and on that very 
spot, in a few hours, we beheld him sinking in his 
canopy.of clouds. And thus they sink, and the 
shadows of their evening grow darker and darker, 
and they shall know no morrow. Happy for those 
who now possess their lands, if they cherish, and 
if their posterity cherish, the humble virtues, the 
simple honesty and love of freedom, of the early 
Pioneers—of him with whom we shook hands that 
morning on the brink of the grave. If they do, 
then indeed may their broad banner, with its stars 
and stripes trebled, be planted on the far shores 
of the Pacific, the emblem of a free, united people. 





From the New York Tribune. 


A MANN THAT IS A MAN. 


A recent report of a committee of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, on Education, presents 
some facts in regard to Mr. Mann’sself-sacrificing 
efforts in behalf of the cause of Education, which 
are worthy of a wider promulgation. The order 
which occasioned this report was ed in Jan- 
uary, without any consultation with Mr. Mann, 
but at the instance of certain members, who were 
acquainted with the fact of the State’s pecuniary 
indebtedness to him. The committee were em- 
powered to send for persons and papers, and the 
result was a report, of which we find a convenient 
abstract in the Springfield Republican : 

“ When Mr. Mann entered upon the office of 
Secretary to the Board of Education, no provision 
was made for postages and stationery. These 
heavy bills he paid from his private purse. And 
when provision was made for these items, he never 
charged the State half their cost, lest the expense 
might excite opposition to the office. During the 
whole twelve years he served, not a cent was al- 
lowed him for office-rent or clerk-hire. During 
the first five years, he paid from his own salary 
the expenses incurred in travelling over the State 
for educational purposes—occupying about four 
months each year. When the Normal school- 
house was erected at Bridgewater, the funds 
proved insufficient, and Mr. Mann advanced $640 
from his own purse. When money was wanted, 
to the amount of five or six hundred dollars, for 
furnishing the boarding-house, at the Lexington 
Normal school, Mr. Mann sold his law library, 
and furnished the required sum. He also for- 
warded money for the establishment of the. school 
at Westfield! to what amount it is not known. 
But Josiah Quincy, jun., testifies that at the time 
Mr. Mann borrowed of him $2,000, for which he 
is still liable, saying that he wanted it for the 
schools at Bridgewater and Westfield. Mr. 
Quincy remonstrated against his making so large 
& sacrifice, but Mr. Mann insisted upon the loan, 
gave him security, and forbade his applying 
to any individuals or to the State on the subject. 
Other items of his voluntary outlays, amounting 
to upward of $500, are enumerated. 

“Dutton & Wentworth, State Printers, testify 
that, whenever Mr. Mann wanted extra copies of 
his own Annual Reports, he invariably had them 
charged to his private account ; that he was scru- 
pulously careful to have the printing in his de- 
partment, for which the State paid, executed in 
the most economical manner ; and that he himself 
ee them $75 or $100 for printing educational 

ocuments to be circulated gratuitously. It is 
also added that he was very careful always to pay 
the postage and express charges on letters and 
terme while his Reports were printing. 

he testimony is remarkable as showing his Sense 
of honor in. to the most trivial matter. In 
the words which he himself applied to anoth- 
er, he has been ‘careful to shake the gold-dust 
from his garments, whenever he had occasion to 
go ponte iy mint 

“The deficit from the publication of the Com- 
mon School Journal was supplied from Mr. 
Mann’s well-drained purse. e has paid for 
many copies to be distributed gratuitously, and 
has continued to edit the work without compensa- 
tion. When he went to Europe for educational 
Fesearches and information, his ex exceed- 
ed his galary $1,000 or $1,500. But the results 


“his “travels were given to the State in his 
eventh Annual Report. 

Sent an Spehes sketch of the pecuniary 

sacrifices made by Mr. Mann. Daring all this 

, it should be remembered that the entire 

she received from the State was $1,500 per 

that Eda tea emttce have ne 

; 1. Edmund Dwight, ever a libera n 

of the cause of pre was in the habit of 

making a generous addition to this meager salary, 





and that he continues to do so for the present 


“A ponded to the report of the committee is 
a resolve, ordering the payment to Mr. Mann of 
$2,000.” 


From the Louisville Journal. 


SLAVERY AND POPULATION. 


To the Editors of the Louisville Journal : 


GentLemen: Permit me in this communication 
to inquire into the effects of slavery on the in- 
crease of population in the country at large, and 
—- in the State of Kentucky. 

t is well known that, at the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, the population 
of the free and the slave States, respectively, was 
nearly equal. The census of 1790 shows that the 
excess in the free States was only twelve thou- 
sand. It isa startling fact, that this excess has, 
in less than sixty years, swelled to more than 
thirty-eight hundred thousand! The following 
table has been compiled, as to the years 1790 and 
1840, from the census, and for the year 1848 from 
the Patent Office report : 

; Free States. 
1790- - - - 1,968,455 
1840- - - - 9,728,922 7,334,421 2,394,501 
1848- - - - 12,758,000 8,928,000 3,830,000 


Nor is this all; for, estimating the slaves at 
2,800,000, and rejecting them from the table, it 
appears that the free States outnumber the slave 
States, in free people, by more than six and a half 
millions. It cannot be denied. that the slave 
States have in the mean time enjoyed great natu- 
ral advantages. They have received, by the pur- 
chase of Louisiana and by the annexation of Tex- 
as, an empire to their territory. The sun in 
heaven does not smile upon a more fertile region ; 
its navigable rivers are the noblest on earth ; and 
its soil and climate ripen for its inhabitants the 
choicest productions. ‘Their agriculture has en- 
joyed, as against this country, the monopoly of 
rice, sugar, and tobacco, and, as against almost 
the whole world, the monopoly of cotton. The 
production of cotton has risen, from a million and 
a half pounds in 1790, to a thousand and sixty-six 
millions in 1848.. The production of sugar in 
Louisiana alone is estimated at two hundred mil- 
lion pounds. And yet, with all these huge ad- 
vantages to stimulate its industry and swell its 
population, the South has fallen behind the North, 
in sixty years, six and a half millions in her free 
population, and nearly four millions in her total 
numbers. 

If we bring particular States of the Union into 
comparison, we shall reach similar results. As a 
specimen of the older regions, we may compare 
Virginia with New England and New York. Vir- 
ginia is in territory nearly fifty per cent. larger 
than New York, and considerably larger than 
the whole of New England. Virginia contains 
70,000, New England 63,000, and New York only 
47,000 square miles. The following table, com- 
piled in the manner indicated abov ibits the 
progress in population of these districts: 


Virginia. New England. New York. 








Slave States. 
1,956,374 12,081 


Excess. 


1790 - - - - 748,308 1,009,823 340,120 
1840 - - = - 1,239,797 2,234,822 2,428,921 
1848 - - - - 1,295,000 2,583,000 2,880,000 


By this table, it appears that Virginia has not 
doubled her population in sixty years ; while New 
England — sterile, cold, and rocky — has doubled 
its numbers two and a half times, and New York 
has doubled its population more than eight times. 
New York, starting in 1790 with less than half 
the population of Virginia, is seen about 1812 to 
be passing her Southern rival ; and in 1848, when 
last h from, she has doubled her distance on 
the Old Dominion. So much for the older States. 
Let us turn to the newer regions. 

The four States north of the Ohio river em- 
brace an area rather smaller than the territory of 
the four Western slave States lying nearest to 
them. The area of these eight States, four on each 
side, is given by Mitchell as follows: 








Free States. Sq.miles. Slave States. Sq miles. 
Ohio- - - - 44,000 Tennessee - - 45,000 
Indiana- - - 36,400 Kentucky - - 40,000 
Illinois - - - 55,000 Arkansas - - 55,000 
Michigan - - 60,000 Missouri - - 64,000 

Total - - 195,400 Total- - - 204,000 


This estimate gives to the four slave States an 
excess of territory nearly as large as the States of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. I take no ac- 
count of this circumstance, but assume the four 
free States to be equal in extent to the four slave 


States. The progress of population in these dis- 
tricts may be stated thus: 
Free district. Slave district. 
1790 - - - A wilderness 103,868 
1810 - - - 272,324 689,083 
1830 =. - «+ 1,470,028 1,540,654 
1840 - - ~~ 2,893,783 2,090,314 
1848 (estimated) - 4,200,000 2,769,000 


This table shows that in 1830 the two Western 


and Michigan, and the other comprising Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Missouri, were 
about equal in population ; and that in eighteen 
years the free district has outstripped the slave 
region by nearly one million ard a half of people. 

We may look at the matter from another point 
of view. We may determine what has been the 
increase of our population from one census to an- 
other, and compare it with the increase of the 
free States on our border: 


Ine. in Ky. Inc.in O. Ine. in Ta. Ine.in Til. 
1800-10 185,556 185,395 _— dened 
181020 157,806 350,674 122,658 22,929 
182030 123,600 356,469 195,853 102,244 
1830—40 91,911 © 582,364 342,835 318,728 


This table shows that the decennial increase of 
population in Kentucky has constantly diminish- 
ed since 1810, while it has rapidly swelled in the 
adjacent free States. The ten years’ increase in 
Kentucky and Ohio began at 185,000. In our 
State it ran down, in 30 years, to ahout 92,000; 
in Ohio it rose, in the same time, to 582,000. The 
next census will probably show that this process 
has been checked, yet the law of increase lessen- 
ing in the slave States and swelling in the free 
States, is, at a certain stage, a well-established 
law of population. Its working in Kentucky, as 
exhibited in the table, is a most significant fact. 
Whether, therefore, we compare all the free States 
with all the slave States, or particular free States 
with particular slave States in the East and in the 
West, or if we compare Kentucky with either of 
its adjacent free States, we are led, without any 
peradventure, to the conclusion that slavery is 
hostile to the growth of population. 

But is a dense population desirable? Undoubt- 
edly a country may be too populous as well as too 
sparsely settled. The following table, from Mitch- 
ell, shows the number of inhabitants to the square 
mile in some of the most flourishing countries in 
Europe and in some of the States in our Union: 


England - - - 293 Massachusetts - 98 
Ireland- - - - 263 Rbodelsland - 88 
Belgium - - - 323 NewYork - - 51 
Holland - - - 280 Pennsylvania - 37 
Germany - - - 169 Virginia- - - 17 
France- - - - 167 Ohio - - - - 34 
Italy - - - - 180 Kentucky- - - 19 
Spain - - - - 66 Indiama - - - 18 
Russia- - - - 29 Arkansas- - - 1 


These statements show how little reason there 
is to apprehend over-population in this country. 
Two million inhabitants in Kentucky would give 
us only 50 to the square mile, and 4,000,000 would 
bring us only to the standard of Massachusetts. 
It is not pretended that the latter State has a 
population too dense for the comfort of its inhab- 
itants. But suppose our population stood at two 
millions, or only 50 to the square mile, and these 
were all free white citizens. The advantages 
would be these: 

1, Our egate wealth would be more than 
three-fold its present amount. 

2. Our immense agricultural, mineral, and com- 
mercial resources would be developed. 

3.. We should possess a complete system of pop- 
ular education. So long as our population is 
sparse—and it will be sparse until slavery be- 
comes extinct—it will be impossible to establish 
a system of free schools. Such a system among a 

pulation of 19 to the square mile is simply an 
impossibility. : 

4. A population moderately large insures good 
roads and bridges and canals and railways. If 
there be a slave country on earth where these im- 
provements abound, | am ignorant of its existence. 
One reason why Ohio has between seven and 
eight hundred miles of canal navigation and three 
hundred miles of railway, while Kentucky has 
next to none of either, is that Ohio has a free 
peee of nearly two millions, while we have 

ess than seven hundred thousand. A free popu- 
lation of fifty to the square mile would neve 
ye such roads and bridges as we have in Ken- 
tucky. 

5. The multiplication of churches and other re- 
ligious and philanthropic institutions follows a 
large population of free citizens. . 

6. The growth of our towns would bé insured 


by the increase of our population. We hear it 
ed that large cities are curses to themselves 


and to the countries where they spring up. But 
of the people of Louisville, who are opposed to 
emancipation, how many would deplore the growth 
of the city to the size of New York? How many 
of our friends in Jefferson eoaaty would be willing 
to see the city abandoned and destroyed? How 
many of the Lexington or Frankfort or Bowling 
Green merchants would lament the accession of ten 
thousand inhabitants to their counties? Or would 
the farmers in their counties regret the growth of 
these towns to the size of Louisville or Cincin- 
nati? Would the rich men and poor men in 
Scott or Shelby counties, who now cry out against 
emancipation and free States and large cities, be 
irreconcilably opposed to the establishment of a 





| 








Lowell near Shel and a Rochester on the 
site of Geo wn? I rather think not. 

The Lo e Journal has shown a noble de- 
votion to the interests of the city. Will not the 
editors admit that, but for the existence of slavery, 
it would have taken the lead, for away, of every 
Western city? Do they not perceive that the 
substitution of free white labor for negro slave 
labor would add tens of thousands to its popula- 
tion and millions to its wealth? The day that 
terminates slavery will make Kentucky the em- 
9: State, and Louisville the empress city of the 

est. 


7. The political power of the State depends on 
the greatness of its population. I append a table 
for exhibiting the number of Representatives in 
Congress assigned to Kentucky and the free 
States adjacent, at various periods. I add the 
number to which the States will probably be en- 
titled after 1850, assuming that the ratio will be 
fixed at one hundred thousand. 


Ky. “Ohio. Ind. ili. 
lee se es sk Se 1 none none. 
ne: « «| « as = 6 none none. 
ee + ss hf ee 14 3 1 
HG3G - st se SiS 19 7 3 
IBA. st at « oe 21 10 7 
S000 2 ‘Ss ee ee 20 2 9 
That is to say, we shall have lost, in twenty 


years, five Representatives in Congress and five 
Presidential votes. Indiana and Illinois, which 
were in the wilderness when Kentucky sent nine 
men to Congress, and cast eleven electoral votes, 
will stand before us in these elements of politi- 
cal power. I envy not the citizen of Kentucky 
whe is able to contemplate this result of the sys- 
tem of slavery with composure. Inquirer. 





From the National Whig. 


HIGHLY INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE, 
Letter from the Lady of Sit John Franklin to the 
Presitent of the United States. 

Beprorp Prace, Lonnon, April 4, 1849. 

Sin: Ll address myself to you, as the head of a 
great nation, whose power to help mel cannot 
doubt, and in whose disposition to do so I have a 
confidence which I trust you will not deem pre- 
sumptuous. 

The name of my husband, Sir John Franklin, 
is probably not unknown to you. It is intimately 
connected with the northern part of that conti- 
nent of which the American Republic forms 80 
vast and conspicuous a portion. When I visited 
the United States, three years ago, amongst the 
many proofs I received of respect and courtesy, 
there was none which touched and even surprised 
me more than the appreciation everywhere ex- 
pressed to me of his former services in geographi- 
cal discovery, and the interest felt in the enter- 
prise in which he was then known to be engaged. 

The expedition fitted out by our Government 
for the discovery of the Northwest Passage, (that 
question which for three hundred years has en- 
gaged the interest arfd baffied the energies of the 
man of science and the navigator,) sailed under 
my husband’s command, in May, 1845. The two 
ships, Erebus and Terror, contained 138 men, 
(officers and crews,) and were victualled for three 
years. They were not expected home, unless 
success had early rewarded their efforts, or some 
casualty hastened their return, before the close 
of 1847; nor were any tidings expected from 
them ingthe interval. But when the autumn of 

47 arrived, without any intelligence of the 
ships, the attention of her Majesty’s Government 
was directed to the necessity of searching for and 
conveying relief to them, in case of their being 
imprisoned in ice, or wrecked, and in want of pro- 
visions and of transport. For this pur- 
pose an expedition, in three divisions, was fitted 
out in the early part of last year, directed to 
three different quarters simultaneously, viz: 

First, to that by which, in case of success, the 
ships would come out of the Polar Sea to the 
westward, (or Behring’s Strait.) 

Second, to that by which they entered on their 
course of discovery, on the eastern side, (or Da- 
vis’s Strait.) 

And, third, to an intervening portion of the 
Arotic shore, approachable by land from the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s settlements, on which it was 
supposed the crews, if obliged to abandon their 
ships, might be found. 

This last division of the expedition was placed 
under the command of my husband’s faithful 
friend, the companion of his former travels, 
Doctor Sir John Richardson, who landed at New 
York in April -of last year, and hastened to 
join his men and boats, which were already in 
advance towards the Arctic shore. Of this por- 
tion of the expedition I may briefly say, that 
the absence of any intelligence from Sir John 
Richardson, at this season, proves he has been 
unsuccessful in the object of his search. The 
expedition intended for Behring’s Strait has 
hitherto been a complete failure. It consisted of 
a single ship, the Plover, which, owing to her 





districts, one composed of Ohio, Indiana, Ilineis, | 8¢tting off too late and to her bad sailing proper- 


ties, did not even approach her destination last 
year. The remaining and most important por- 
tion of the searching expedition consists of two 
ships, under the command of Sir James Ross, 
which sailed last May for Davis’s Strait, but did 
not succeed, owing to the state of the ice, in get- 
ting into Lancaster Sound till the season for ope- 
rations had nearly closed. These ships are now 
wintering in the ice, and a store-ship is about to 
be dispatched from hence with provisions and fuel 
to enable them to stay out another year; but 
one of these vessels is,in a great degree, with- 
drawn from active search, by the necessity of 
watching at the entrance of Lancaster Sound, for 
the arrival of intelligence and instructions from 
England by the whalers. 

I have entered into these details, with a view of 
proving that, though the British Government has 
not forgotten the duty it owes to the brave men 
whom it has sent on a perilous service, and has 
spent a very largesum in providing the means for 
their rescue, yet that, owing to various causes, 
the means actually in operation for this purpose 
are quite inadequate to meet the extreme exigence 
of the case; for it must be remembered that the 
missing ships were victualled for three years 
only, and that nearly four years. have now elapsed, 
so that the survivors of so many winters in the 
ice must be at the last extremity; and also it 
must be borne in mind that the channels by 
which the ships may have attempted to force a 
passage to the westward, or which they may have 
been compelled by adverse circumstances to take, 
are very numerous and complicated, and that one 
or two ships cannot possibly, in the course of the 
next short summer, explore them all. 

The Board of Admiralty, under a conviction of 
this fact, has been induced to offer a reward of 
£20,000 to any ship or ships of any country, or 
to any exploring party whatever, which shall ren- 
der efficient assistance to the missing ships, or 
their crews, or to any portion of them. This an- 
nouncement, which, even if the sum had been 
doubled or trebled, would have met with public 
approbation, comes, however, too late for our 
whalers, who had unfortunately sailed before it 
was issued, and which, even if the news should 
overtake them at their fishing grounds, are total- 
ly unfitted for any proloaget adventure, having 
only a few months’ provisions on board, and no 
additional clothing. To the American whalers, 
both in the Atlantic and Pacific, I look with more 
hope as competitors for-the prize, being well 
aware of their numbers and strength, their tho- 
rough equipment, and the bold spirit of enter- 
prise which animates their crews. But I ven- 
ture to look even beyond these. I am not with- 
out hope that you will deem it not unworthy of 
a great and kindred nation, to take up the cause 
of humanity, which I plead in a national spirit, 
and thus generously make it your own. 

I must here in gratitude adduce the example of 
the Imperial Russian Government, which, as I 
am led to hope by his Excellency the Russian 
Ambassador in London, who forwarded a memo- 
rial on the subject, will send out exploring par- 
ties, this summer, from the Asiatic side of Beh- 
ring’s Strait, northwards, in search of the lost 
vessels. It would be a noble spectacle to the 
world, if three great nations, possessed of the 
widest empires on the face of the globe, were thus 
to unite their efforts in the truly Christian work 
of saving their perishing fellow men from de- 
struction. 

It is not for me to suggest the mode in which 
such benevolent efforts might be made. I will 
only say, however, that if the conceptions of my 
own mind, to which I do not venture to give ut- 
terance, were realized, and that, in the noble 
competition which followed, American seamen had 
the good fortune to wrest from us the glory, as 
might be the case, of solving the problem of the 
unfound or the still greater glory. of 
saving our adventurous navigators from a linger- 
ing fate which the mind sickens to dwell on, 
though I should in either case regret that it was 
not my own brave countrymen in those seas 
whose devotion was thus rewarded, yet should I 
rejoice that it was to America we owed our restored 
happiness, and should ever be bound to her by 
ties of affectionate gratitude. ! 

I am not without some misgivings while I thus 
address you. The intense anxieties of a wife 
and of a daughter may have led me to press too 
earnestly on your notice the trial under which we 
are suffering, (yet not we only, but hundreds of 
others,) and to presume too much upon the sym- 
pathy which we are assured is felt. beyond the 
limits of ourown land. Yet, if you deem this to 
be the case, you will still find, I am sure, even in 
that personal intensity of feeling, an excuse for 
the fearlessness with which I have m dee, beaeen 
on your generosity, and will on the 
I thus pay to Your own high character, and to 
that of the people over whom you have the high 
distinction to preside. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 
your obedient servant, JANE FRANKLIN, 





Answer by the Secretary of State of the United States 
to the above Letter. 


Derartment or State, 
Wasuineton, April 25, 1849. 

Mavam: Your letter to the President of the 
United States, dated April 4, 1849, has been re- 
ceived by him, and he has instructed me to make 
to you the following reply : 

he appeal made, in the letter with which you 
have honored him, is such as would strongly en- 
list the sympathy of the Rulers and the People 
of any portion of the civilized world. 

To the citizens of the United States, who share 
so largely in the emotions which agitate the pub- 
lic mind of your own country, the name of Sir 
John Franklin has been endeared by his heroic 
virtues, and the sufferings and sacrifices which 
he has encountered for the benefit of mankind. 
The appeal of his wife and daughter in their dis- 
tress been borne across the waters, asking 
the assistance of a kindred people to save the 
brave men who embarked in his unfertunate ex- 
pedition ; and the people of the United States, 
who have watched with the deepest interest that 
hazardous enterprise, will now respond to that 
appeal by the expression of their united wishes 
that every proper effort may be made by this 
Government for the rescue of your husband and 
his companions. 

To accomplish the object you have in view, the 
attention 6f American navigators, and especially 
of our whalers, will be immediately invoked. All 
the information in possession of this Government, 
to enable them to aid in discovering the missing 
ships, relieving their crews, and restoring them 
to their families, shall be spread far and wide 
among our people; and all that the Executive 
Government of the United States, in the exer- 
cise of its constitutional powers, can effect, to 
meet this requisition on American enterprise, 
skill, and bravery, will be promptly undertaken. 

The hearts of the American People will be 
deeply touched by your eloquent address to their 
Chief Magistrate, and they will join with you 
in an earnest prayer to Him whose spirit is on 
the waters, that your husband and his compan- 
ions may yet be restored to their country and 
their friends. ‘ 

I have the honor to be your ladyship’s friend 
and obedient servant, 

Joun M. Crayton. 


Lady Jane Franklin, Bedford Place, London. 


CANADA — SETTLEMENT AND POPULATION. 

Previous to the year 1770, the only white set- 
tlers in Upper Canada were a few French emi- 
grants, settled in the immediate vicinity of King- 
ston and Detroit. After the Revolution of ’76 
the number of loyalists who fled from the Unite 
States made a considerable accession to the popu- 
lation; but, as late as 1790, it did not exceed 
50,000. In the next twenty-one years very slow 
progress was made—for in 1811 Bouchette calcu- 
lated that there were not above 77,000 inhabitants. 

A regular census was first taken in 1824. The 
progress of population from 1811 to 1848 shows 
an increase of 840 per cent.—or, above 22}¢ per 
cent. per annum. Thus, the number of inhabi- 
tants in 1811 was 77,000, and at the date of the 
first census, in 1824, it was 151,097,—being an in- 
crease of 96 per cent.; while in the succeeding year 
(1825) it was 158,027, or nearly 5 per cent., and 
has since steadily increased, year by year, until 
the census of 1848 shows a population of 723,292. 

The returns in regard to employment were not 
complete; but of 616,514 actually returned, com- 
prising above 100,000 heads of families, it appears 
that there are now engaged in Professions, 1,877; 
in Trade and Commerce, including handicrafts, 
19,173; in Agriculture, 68,417; Laborers, 11,135; 
and in Factories, 3,866. Teachers are not included 
in these statements, but number by themselves 
very nearly 3,000. Few of them, however, are 
heads of families. The great majority who are 
supported by agricultural pursuits cannot fail to 
be remarked. 

The progress made in education within the last 
few years is one of the most gratifying results 
shown by these statistics. In 1842, the number of 
colleges and high schools was 44, and of elementa- 
ry schools 927. The Common Schools have now 
increased to 2,464; while the number of High 
Sohools have diminished to 39—probably owing 
to the withdrawal of many of their pupils to the 
larger institutions which have lately sprung into 
existence. The children attending the schools 
have increased in like proportion—or, from a little 
more than 16,000 in 1842, to over 34,000 in the 
year 1848. Their ages are generally from 5 to 15 
years. A general educational system, however, 
has not yet been reached ; but it is to be hoped 
that succeeding years will bring still farther re- 
forms. 

The census exhibits also the religious character 
of Upper Canada. The Church of England num- 
bers 166,340 adherents ; different classes of Pres- 
byterians—Seotch, Free Church, and others— 
number 148,182; Methodists, 137,752; the Church 
of Rome, 119,810; Baptists, over 28,000; and Lu- 
therans, 7,186. 

Yet these statements embrace only about five- 
sixths of the population, leaving a deficiency of 
115,969 not accounted for. This is partly explain- 
ed, however, in the remarks accompanying the 
census, from which it appears that 80,000 were 
classed uner the head of “no creed or denomina- 
tion,” and 25,000 were not returned at all in this 
particular; certain denominations, also, are not 
included—as the Congregationalists, Moravians, 
Friends, &c. 

The returns of the census show a great im- 
provement in the wealth and resources of the 
Province within a few years past, and the statistics 
furnished possess no little interest. We shall 
again recur to them. 














THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUT 


CCESSIBLE from all ante the United States, situ- 
A ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, (near Philadelphia, is now 
open for the reception of patients. 

The buildings having been erected expressly for the treat- 
ment of diseage upon the Water-Cure system, the managers 
believe they can afford relief in all cases of Gout Rhewma- 
tism, Br itis, i ipient Con pti a Dypasis Con- 
stipation, Diarrhea, Paralysis, Nervous, Febrile, and Cu- 
taneous Diseases, and in many other cases where the usual 
remedies have failed. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment. But afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water-Cure Institution was opened in the United States; 
and the result of its administration, in both acute and chronic 
digeases, has convinced the most incredulous of its 7. 

This Establishment has been opensd as a Water-Cure In- 
stitution strictly ; yet, believing a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and practice of medicine to be necessary for suc- 
ceas under any system, we will not reject any of those aids 
and appliances deemed important to the welfare and health 
ofthe patients The managers, while they offer the advan- 
tages of their Institution to the diseased, would also tender 
them the comforts and conveniences of a home. 

In the experience ani skill of the Superiutendent, (Dr. 
George T. Dexter,) who was one of the earliest practitioners 
of Hydropathy in this country, the managers have the ut- 
must confidence. 

The location of this [ustitution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the purity and inex- 
haustible supply of water, its proximity to Philadelphia, and 
the advantages which it offers for fully carrying out the 
principles and practice of the Water Cure. 

The Bathing Department has been constructed after the 
European plan, every chamber being provided with a plunge, 
foot, and sitz bath. The Douche bas a fa l of twenty feet, 
and can be elevated ten feet higher if necessary, while the 
main plunge is supplied from a never-failing spring of pure 
water, of the invariable temp-rature of 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The servants and bath attendants have been selected 
with the greatest care, and are t i to the y 
of an Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about eight miles from Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded bya flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or ctherwise, several times daily. 

‘erms—Eight dollars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and all other charges, except washing. Those 
requiring extra accommodation will be charged accordingly. 
Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels; or they may purchase them at the 
Institution, at their option. 

Application to be made to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia; to Dr. Dezxter, at the 
Institute; or to Dr. G. Bailey, jun., Washington city. 
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LARD FOR OIL. 
La WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


A oy 
TH AS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacturer, 
23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
parse T Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also, a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chesta, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordi way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined er gers Water Filters, 
Portable Water Ciosets for the sick andinfirm. Seal and 
Letter Copyin: Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N.B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 


GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
OTTON and Tobacco Factors ; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to B: Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. J. S. GLASCOK, 
C. B. HENRY. 
E. WEBB. 


Jan. 20. 








June 8.—Ily 





GODEY’S 

ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—Theold- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the ew York aeainte, Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cot and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 


e &e. 
for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
es without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
—_ —-* the ange sending the club, $id; eight copies, 

3 twelve co 5 
s A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person the request. 
’ 


EY 
Address L. A. GODEY 
Feb. 3. No. 113 Chesnut street, Philadelphia 


‘ DRS. MUSSEY, 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Uhio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 





Jan. 4. 


STILL IMPROVING. 
HOLDEN'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE AND MONTH- 
LY REVIEW, 

y by Sixth Volame will commence on the lst July, 1549, 

and the proprietor takes the occasion to to 

his enterprise, that the snecess of 

the M ne has thus far been wholly unprecedented in 

the history of publishing; the circulation is so large and so 

steadily increasing, that there can no longer be a doubt of 
the permanency of this 

Unrivalled Periodical ; 


and justifies him not only in continuing the liberal expendi- 
ture for illustrations and contributions from the first artists 
and authors in the country, bat in still forther increasing 
the attraction of the work, until it shall reach a 
Circulation of 100,000 Copies. 

This Magazine and Review is the cheapest work in exist- 
ence. For One Dollar, the subscriber is furnished with two 
handsome volumes of choice reading matter, amounting to 
eight hundred pages, beautifully illustrated with hundreds 
oh mgd engravinge, from pictures by the greatest living 
artists. 

in the pages of Holden the reader obtains all the floating 
gossip of the current hour, in the ably conducted depart- 
ment of 

Topies of the Month, 
He who craves more solid matter for perusal, will find it in 
Sketches of Local and Foreign History. 


The student of Character, aud those who affect Criticism, 
will reap the worth of their subscription in a brilliant series 
of papers that discuss the merits of our most prominent 
men, Literary and Scientific. The author of these papers 
assumes high ground, and maintains it with such ability 
that his efforts have been compared with those of kindred 
writers, whose effusions enrich and give tone to the best 
magazines of Europe. 

Essays, written in a pleasing style, and embracing much 
that is amusing, as well as abstruse and philosophical, are 
given as one of the condiments necessary t0 make the dish 
complete. 

Fictions, the disciples of that school of literature will 
obtain here, to the extent of their wishes, in Original Nou- 
velleties, Funcifui Narratives, Records of Adventures,and 
Recitals of Life’s Romance. 

The Sentimental department is well supplied by poets of 
the highest caliber, who devote some of the best moments of 
their inspired hours to our service. 

The Christian will ascertain, in our 

Biographies of Distinguished American Divines, 
abundant reasons for bestowing his favor upon our endeav- 
ors. These Biographies, together with our articles on Fu 
mous Domestic and Foreign Personages, are rendered more 
than ordinarily valuable and attractive by Portraits tuken 
Srom Life, and engraved in the finest style of art. 

The Publisher puts forth his claim to universal support, 
on the ground that his magazine is the 

Cheapest and Best 
now before the public. For Families, there is no periodical, 
American or English, to equal it, either in point of usefel- 
ness, facilities of entertainment, or economy. 

These assertions are not made in a catchpenny spirit, but 
are promulgated in obedience tv the strongest impulses of 

Truth and Philanthropy! 

Nothing offensive to morality is ever permitted to soil our 

pages ; and while our fictions and our 


Departments of Humor 
betray every license necessary to unlimited amusement, they 
never descend to the delineation of namby-pambyism or of 
false morality. 

Remember, Holden’s pages give, (besides engravings,) Re- 
views, Tales, Translations, Essays, Sketches of History, 
Sentiment @d Humor, Topics of the Month, Poetry, Ko- 
mance of Fact and Imagination, Biography, Criticism, Sci- 
ence, Statistics of Worth, Satire, &c., together with 

Transcripts of Life in California, 
written by the Editor (whois now in the gold region) and 
several correspondents. 


TERMS FOR 1849—(In Apvanceg.) 
One copy - : - - . . - - g'.C0 
Rive Cee t= <P) pl SePgte Pats Th 


Twenty copies - - : ° 
PREMIUM. 
Postmasters or others, sending twenty names and fifteen 
— will receive Vol. il of Holden’s 1 gazine, hand ; 
y bound in muslin, and gilt-edged! Address, post-pui 
» an” GHARLES W. HOLDEN” 
109 Nassau street, New York. ; 
FITS! FITS!! FITS!!! 
DR. HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 
na astonishing success which has attended the use of 
& this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or falling 
sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as a reme- 
dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 
There is no other reliable remedy. 


TEETHING, WORMS, 

or costivensss, will produce this disorder. In all such cases, 
the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine which can be 
relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who have small 
children should remember this, 


MANY A CHILD, 

the past year, who has suffered with this complaint, and has 

been given over by physicians to die, has been restored by 

the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 
From the Cincinnati Commercial. 


REMARKABLE CURE, 

The following certificate was given to Messrs. Thomas & 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable Ex- 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness. We 
are induced to give it a place in our editorial columns, from 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that will cure 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the great- 
est discoveries in medical science. Physicians and men of 
science of all ages have been trying to discover a remedy for 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the present dis 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those afflicted 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. 


CincInNAtI, August 26, 1848. 

GENTLEMEN : It is almost impossible for language to ex- 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I address these few 
lines to you, for the purpose of informing you of the benefi 
cial results that have been effected by the use of Dr. Hart’s 

Vegetable Extract. 

My son, aged twelve years, has been severely afflicted with 
epileptic fits, and with such severity that the opinion was, 
he could not be cured. 

In one of his paroxysms, he fell and broke hia arm. I call- 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it. 
He informed me that my son’s nervous system was very 
much deranged, and that it would he impossible to cure him 
of epilepsy, as cpileptie fits were almost incurable, and em- 
ploying physicians in his case would be only throwing money 
away. 

I called upon Dr. Pultee ; he informed me that the disease 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
tofcure him, if he could be cured at all. 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
was no cure for him, until I saw the advertisement of Dr. 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract in one of our city papers, with cer- 
tificates from persons who had been afflicted for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and even forty years, and restored to health 
by the use of the Extract. 

I called at your store, and, after conversing with Mr. 
Thomas, I came to the conclusion to purchase a three dollar 
package. It did littleorno good I theught I would try an- 
other, from the use of which I perceived some little benefit. 

I then came-to the conclusion to purchase a ten dollar box. 
I found that it was of so much service to him I was induced 
to purchase the second. And I am truly thankful that I did 
80, as by the use of the ten packages he has been restored to 
perfect health. 

Should any person feel desirous of seeing him, and ascer- 
taining farther particulars, | should be pleased to gratify 
them by their calling on me at my residence, southwest cor 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ISAAC N. PERKINS, 
Messrs. Toomas & Mixkzs, 169 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

for the cure of epi'eptic fits. ; 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 

The following letter was sent to Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixteen 
epileptic fits per day. The original letter can be seen by 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Letter. 
Bracken County, Ky., November 2, 1848. 
Dear Sir: a hter was seven years of age on the 
26th of last October. In August last she was suddenly at 
tacked with spasins and eonvulsions, and from the first part 
of August until she commenced taking the Vegetable Ex- 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having from two to 


SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 
perday. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per- 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 
was atill good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one package 
CURED MY CHILD. 


She has not had a fit since the second day she commenced 
taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your medicine, 
are willing to — to the above. ae 
remain yours, respectfully 
yO ARCHIBALD BETTIS. 
To Dr. S. Hart, New York. 
Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seuton & Sharp. 
Maysvitue, November 22, 1848. 


GenTLemen: Your favor of the 18th is received, enclos- 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. The statement in 
regard to the purchase, &c., is substantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as sac rc Ned him. non 

ours, respectiully, 
FOSPOC'SEATON & SHARP. 
Messrs. THomas & Mixzs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 
In reterence to the almost miraculous efficacy of this val- 
uable medicine, we would refer the afflicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy- 


sicians of Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati, November 24, 1848. 

GgntLumen: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send you the following, with pern ission to make use of it 
as you may deem advisable. 4 
y child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits for nesr- 
ly eight months. At times, he would have from twelve to 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 

Almost every kind of medicines generally used by physi- 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. 

n May last, came to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 
one package. I have the fleasure to inform you that the 


ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 

after all other medicines had failed. q 

My principal object in sending this communication is that 
those who are themselves or who have children thus afflicted 
may be induced to give it a trial, as I feel assured it wil 
cure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac- 

ding to directi 

Should avy person feel desirous of ascertaining further 
particulars in refereuce to my child’s case, | should be pleas- 
ed to have —_ = upon . — me, post paid, at my 

sidence. I remain yours, truly, 
st x} J. DART, M. D., ; 

Third street, between Stone and Wood, N.S. 

To Messrs. THomas & pee 169 Main street, Cin 


4.00 


ft 


- - 15.00 





April 19.—4t 








cinnati, agents for the sale of Dr. S. Hart’s Vegeta- 
ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. 
ocF Prepared by S. HAR'T, M. D., New York. 
4. Price: One package - - - - «+ + $3.00 
Four packages - - - . phe | 


Eight packages - . Oe ee , 
It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
a ie to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 


Indies. 
* THOMAS & MILES, 


No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio, General Agents for the 
United States, to whom all communications must be ad- 
dressed, post paid. 

A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. - 

Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. ; 

Seth S, Hance, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

L. Wilcox, jun., Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg. 
Gad Chapin, Eighth and Market streets, Louisville. ‘ 
E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Kifbonrne, Columbus. 
Henry Blaksly & Co., St. Louis. 

S. Wright & New Orleans. i 

David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co., Chicago. 
David Craighead, Indianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo. 
Charles Stott, Washington, D. C. 

H. D. Wade & Co., Rochester. 


And for sale by most of the principal Draggists and Mer- 
hants throughout the United States, Canada, and the West 
Tuten. al : Nov. l6—eowly 





COMMISSION STORE. 


Ww GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dee. 23.—ly 


ATLANTIC HOUSE. 
1 PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
setts, May 4. 
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THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE Esr,,. 
LISHMENT. 


KS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning their te 
Ky acknow ta to the friends of the Inatiturne — 
to a discerning public in genersi, for the Libera! patron nd 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they 1." 
mace essential improvements in the interior as well as cs)” 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, y),... 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of j),. a 
lids whe intend to visit this place 


inva. 


during the ensuing eur. 


All of the prevailing diseases are treated he 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the establishmeys 
has won through the West, by strict attention to patient 
that intrust themselves under their care. —_ 

As the number of places is still limited, application should 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In order to undergo th, 
treatment, patients have to provide themselves wit), re 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comforta})|es or . 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollars A 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15.40 . 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, 
H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, 17;),, 

e ington, D. C., ney Specifications and Dr 
and solicits Letters Patent for new inventions, in th 
try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, a) 


re, and they 


‘awings, 
18 coun. 


d fy 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profension. nee 
A comprehensive experience as a pructical Mechunir ena 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 


from a rough drawing and description, which being gent ti 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether hig jn. 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a paten 
without the expense and trouble of coming in person te 
Washington. ; . 

A residence near the Patent Office, where he can at all 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Kecords, and ot}, 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enable, 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw 4 
ener that will more completely secure the rights 4 
the invenfr, and to transact business, in general, with great. 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be done, were 
he less favorably located. — 

Models can be sent with entiresafety through the Express 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re. 
spectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi. 
ness. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

Oct. 26.—*tjl 


ENAS C, ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the hecessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office, 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Patent 
Laws and decisions in the United Statesor Europe. He will 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents. dis- 
cover aud point vut the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers,aud obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the iy. 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating te the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Pateut therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by umil. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose g 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

iXx<F~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H.L. Elisworth, late Commissioner of Patents: 

Hon. Julius Rockwell, Massachusetts; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 

And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission- 
er of Patents: 

WasHinoton, November 28, 1848 
To all whom it may concern : 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas ©. Robbins, Esq. 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city, and 
has been in the daily prosecution of business in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbing personally, and be 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per. 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. | ain 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very suc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. 

Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE. 

LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the Stateg 
ef Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
—_ Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 

an. 





tf 
DE WOLF & FARWELL, | 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinvis. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
HE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 
(where they have been located fer about twenty years 
ast,) to their new mannfactory. No. 400, Washington street, 
3oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. ‘They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent AZolian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
with the right to vend in all parts of the country. 

Every instrument purchasad as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as abeve 

T. GILBERT & CO. 

Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—1l0m 


D OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0 








Jan. 2. 


OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
LD Dr. Townsend is now aboat seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsapurilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactured on the largest seale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. ‘The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into reqnisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sarsapariilu. The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medical men, coutains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under heat, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsiu, awl 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotchcs, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood. 


It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequa! 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 
But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir 

reguiarity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 





Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents cr relieves a great variety of other disea 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swouning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend's 

inferior article? ‘This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr,’s, 
because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 

F d be poi to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What eauses dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ¢ What is scrot- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald head, xalt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils al! the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour acid fluid, which insinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulation, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. / 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S. P. 

Townsend ! 
and yet he would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townserui’s Genuine Original Sarsaparila, is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! ’ P 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminations from Agen!s 
who have auld, and purchasers who have used S. P. ‘Town: 
send’s Fermenting Compound. 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute truth, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, haying not one 610° 
gle thing in common. 4 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, is N° 
chemist, no pharmaceytist—knows no more of medicine . 
disease than any oti common, vuscientific, unprofessional 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they are A 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing all the V = 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are ~ : 
pable of changes which might render them the agen’ 
disease, instead of health? balm 

It is toarrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to peur 
inte ed humanity, to kindle hope in the soepeiris 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into the crit) 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—that OLD " 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the oppor 
nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, 

1 of all who need it, 
within the reach, and to the knowledge of al! who tl 
that they may learn and know, by joyful experience, } 
Transcendent Power to Heal: 


OF For salen WM tian gb, & W. HH Gilman 
S. Butt M. Delany — 
April 12——13t Ridgely & Ce. 
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